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BIRTH.  Artist  Jack  Betts’s  pen  brings  a  new  character  into  the  car¬ 
toon  world  .  .  .  Super  Sam,  The  Miracle  Man.  Sam’s  pen-and-ink 
adventures  in  the  magazine,  “Super  Market  Merchandising,’’  give 
tips  to  super  market  managers  on  ways  to  boost  their  canned  food 
sales.  It’s  another  of  the  promotion  jobs  American  Can  Company  is 
doing  for  canned  foods. 


QUICKER  PEELING 


Leaders  in  the  Can¬ 
ning  Industry  —  the 
men  who  aim  to  give 
finer  quality  and  bet¬ 
ter  service  —  have 
warmly  welcomed  this 
economical,  waste 
saving  machine. 


THE  CONTINUOUS 
VEGETABLE  PEELER 


Designed  lor  use  by  conners  who  realize  that  to  offer  the 
choicest  products  at  attractive  prices  operating  costs  must  be 
kept  down.  For  over  5  years  this  practical  machine  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  its  ability  to  do  more  work  at  less  cost  than  any 
ordinary  peeler. 

SPEEDY  and  CONSTANT  in  OPERATION 

The  Continuous  Vegetable  Peeler  will  give  you  a  higher  yield 
per  ton,  will  do  a  quicker  job  and  preserve  the  shape  of  the 
vegetables.  And,  it  cuts  trimming  cost  in  half. 

BUILT  for  WORK 

A  sturdy  machine  constructed  to  run  steadily  doy-in-and-doy- 
out.  Powerful  enclosed  splash-proof  motor  with  V-belt  drive. 
Hyatt  roller  bearings  for  high-speed  moving  parts  and  Zerk 
Alemite  push-type  lubrication.  Oil  and  grease  seals  for  roller 
bearings.  Smooth  finish. 

Cut  Costs,  Increase  Profits  and  Improve  Quality  with  the 
Continuous  Vegetable  Peeler, 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


IDfa 


-  /  (Sprogue-Sells  Division) 

-  y  HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

SEND  THE  COUPON 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(Sprague-Seils  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send 

□  Full  details  of  the  Continuous  Vegetable  Peeler. 

□  Your  complete  General  Catalog. 


AM ACHE 


IDEAL 

YINERS 


A  NECESSITY  FOR  BETTER  PACKS 
OF  PEAS  OR  LIMA  BEANS  AT 
GREATER  PROFITS 


They  thresh  the  peas  more  thor¬ 
oughly  out  of  the  vines  and  re¬ 
duce  breakage  during  the  hulling 
process .  They  improve  the  quality 
of  the  pack  because  the  peas  sav¬ 
ed  are  the  most  tender  ones  that 
are  in  the  pods  and  because  they 
very  efficiently  thresh  young  and 
tendez  peas. 

The  reasons  for  these  large  and 
important  savings  are  due  to 
many  exclusive  patented  features. 


FRANK 


AM ACHE 

MACHINE  CO. 

Green  Pea  Hulling  Specialists 
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Rod  Corn  Washer 

using  a  combination  of  accurately  spaced  rods 
and  our  "curtain  of  water  with  the  jet  effect"  is 
the  one  way  that  corn  can  be  washed  absolutely 
clean  and  not  lose  any  milh  or  flavor  out  of  the 
corn.  The  result  is  a  good,  clean,  full-flavored 
pack  that  will  command  top  prices. 

Lmt  ua  tell  you  about  it. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

‘‘TTte  Original  Grader  Houae*’ 

BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND 


CO. 
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^-fTRACTIVELY  cOLORE^ 
OriUfinul  Creutiond 
OurSpeeiaUu 


CHICAGO, ILL 


Is  Your  Pack 
Fully  Insured 
Against  Loss? 

The  "Automatic"  policy  is  a  most 
convenient,  practical  and  eco¬ 
nomical  form  of  coverage. 

CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 

Tel.  Superior  7700 
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3*  "O.K.,”  I  said,  "I’ll  bite.  What  is 
the  difference?”  "I’m  made  of  plate 
containing  certain  added  elements  to 
give  me  strength,”  continued  Can  A. 
"If  you  were  inside  me,  your  acids  would 
react  on  me.  And  that  would  be  just  too 
bad.”  "Then  what  are  you  good  for?” 
I  demanded. 


I  •  So  help  me,  both  cans  looked  ex* 
actly  alike.  That’s  why  I  was  baffled 
when  they  laughed  at  me  for  calling 
them  The  Tin  Twins.  "Listen,  you  dumb 
apple,”  said  Can  A.  "We’re  not  twins.” 
"G’wan,”  I  said.  "I  don’t  see  any  dif¬ 
ference  at  all.” 


3*  "You  wouldn’t,”  he  replied,  scorn¬ 
fully.  "But  the  men  who  made  us  know 
there’s  a  big  difference.  Why,  I  could 
just  about  ruin  you,  pretty  boy.  If  you 
don’t  believe  me,  hop  in.  You’ll  find 
out.”  I  started  to  take  the  dare,  but  I 
didn’t  like  that  look  in  his  eye. 


"I’m  good  for  lots  of  produas,” 
replied  Can  A,  indignantly.  "Products 
without  acids  that  are  processed  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  need  me.  The  very  elements 
that  are  bad  for  you  make  me  strong.” 
"Then  I  suppose  you’re  the  can  that  will 
treat  me  right,”  I  wisecracked  at  Can  B. 


9  •  He  had  a  snappy  comeback  ready 
for  me.  "For  once  you’re  right,  you 
round-faced  runt,”  he  said.  "I’m  made 
of  steel  with  all  acid  reacting  elements 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  That’s  why  your 
virtues  are  safe  with  me.”  By  then  my 
face  was  redder  than  ever.  "Sorry,  boys,” 
I  gulped,  as  I  jumped  into  Can  B. 
"Guess  I  talked  out  of  turn!” 


s 

W^eriously,  we  can’t  really  blame 
the  bewildered  apple  for  talking  out 
of  turn.  Cans  do  look  alike.  The  sci¬ 
entific  care,  knowledge,  and  experi¬ 
ence  that  go  into  their  manufacture 
are  rarely  apparent  to  the  eye.  But 
they  are  necessary  for  the  product. 


At  our  research  laboratory  we  regu¬ 
larly  analyze  the  tinplate  we  use.  We 
make  certain  that  the  plate  has  the 
correct  chemical  analysis  and  tem¬ 
per  for  the  product — the  proper  tin 
coating  to  protect  our  customers’ 
pack.  All  this  adds  up  to  another  big 
reason  why  Continental  cans  are  fa¬ 
mous  for  quality  and  dependability. 


For  advice  on  any  canning  problem 
—  for  better  cans,  equipment,  and 
service — come  to  Continental. 


lONTINENfi^  CAN  COMPAM 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA^ 
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The  OVER-ANXIOUS  CANNER  —  That  is  over¬ 
anxious  to  make  sales  or  to  sell  his  year’s  output, 
just  completed,  a  few  words  of  caution.  This  would 
seem  to  apply  especially  to  the  so-called  small  canner, 
but  it  applies  also  to  the  so-called  large  canner,  as 
everyone  knows.  There  is  a  class  of  small  canners — 
and  there  are  some  large  ones  in  the  number,  too — 
whom  we  know  used  to  be  compelled  to  clean  out  their 
packs  by  a  given  date  early  in  the  Fall,  or  not  later 
than  December  1st.  They  were  the  financed  canners, 
the  lenders  insisting  that  the  goods  be  sold  and  the 
accounts  closed,  and  the  canners  could  not  help  them¬ 
selves.  And  there  may  be  others,  canners  who  in 
effect  are  financed  by  supply  sources,  and  these  supply- 
men  may  feel  the  need  of  their  money,  but  we  under¬ 
stand  that  that  sort  of  lending  was  seriously  curtailed 
this  season,  in  other  words  that  only  such  canners  as 
seemed  very  certain  to  be  able  to  pack  and  market  their 
output  successfully  were  helped.  There  is  nothing 
more  worrisome  than  the  presure  of  the  loan  agents 
for  their  money,  a  fact  all  these  canners  well  know,  but 
which  they  seem  to  forget  every  year  as  the  time  for 
preparations  for  a  new  pack  begin.  It  probably  never 
enters  their  minds  that  they  are  the  cause  of  heavy 
losses,  and  disturbed  tempers,  of  other  canners,  through 
the  wrecking  of  market  prices  by  their  enforced  selling. 
And  of  course  there  will  be  a  proportion  of  canners 
utterly  lacking  in  ability  to  sell  their  own  packs,  uncon¬ 
cerned  about  market  conditions  or  possibilities,  leaving 
all  that  to  their  brokers,  or  we  should  rather  say,  to 
brokers,  because  likely  they  have  no  definitely 
appointed  broker.  For  all  these  there  may  be  no  good 
use  in  trying  to  urge  avoidance  of  over-anxiousness  in 
selling.  But  if  all  other  canners  understand  this  situa¬ 
tion  they  will  not  be  caught  in  this  whirlpool  of  loss 
and  disappointment,  on  the  contrary,  they  will  wait 
out  these  forced  sellers,  and  when  the  market  is  free 
of  their  evil  influence,  as  it  would  be  in  jig  time  if 
other  canners  stayed  out,  have  the  market  largely  to 
themselves.  There  is  a  lot  of  this  being  done  right 
now  as  many  delinquent  buyers  will  find  to  their 
sorrow. 

But  for  the  canner  who  is  able  to  hold  his  goods,  for 
t  e  canner  who  has  the  right  sort  of  banking  arrange- 
n  3nts  with  his  banker,  or  for  the  canner  who  is  rightly 
E  t-up  with  his  financing  supply  house,  so  that  both 
r  inner  and  loaner  can  work  together  to  get  the  canner 
J  fair  profit  return  on  his  year’s  work  we  urge  care  and 
{  tention.  Do  not  be  carried  off  your  feet  by  reports 
(  the  sale  of  goods  at  prices  which  you  know  are  too 
1  vV,  and  which  you  also  know  cannot  return  any  profit, 
r  a  canner  has  worth  while  goods  as  to  quality  there 
I  no  risk  in  holding  for  later  sales — not  this  year  of 
ir  and  turmoil  and  food  shortage  throughout  the 
>rld,  and  of  limited  packs  in  every  staple  item  of 


canned  foods.  Canners  should  make  quite  fair  profits 
from  this  year’s  packs,  and  if  they  do  not  it  will  be 
their  own  fault.  Go  to  your  bank  or  other  loan  source, 
and  lay  your  cards  on  the  table,  explaining  and  showing 
the  quality  you  have  in  the  cans,  and  show  them  that 
they  have  absolutely  the  best  collateral  in  existence  for 
their  loan — a  fact,  for  food  in  cans  is  safe,  unchanging, 
free  from  damage  or  loss,  or  shrinkage,  and  being  food 
is  the  most  important  thing  in  life,  far  better  than 
stocks  or  bonds  or  other  collateral.  Bankers  are  wak¬ 
ing  up  to  this,  and  they  would  wake  up  more  extensively 
if  more  canners  made  them  understand  the  truth  of  it. 
Any  business  man  would  tell  the  canner  or  the  banker 
that  the  very  worst  time  to  try  to  sell  the  output  of  a 
food  cannery  is  right  now,  when  the  canning  opera¬ 
tions  have  just  been  completed.  The  supply  of  canned 
foods  of  all  kinds  must  be  at  its  peak ;  the  foxy  buyers 
know  this,  and  they  know  too  that  many  must  sell,  as 
we  have  pointed  out  above,  and  so  they  play  for  this 
very  time. 

To  use  the  vernacular,  “keep  your  shirt  on”  and  you 
will  find  an  active  demand  for  every  case  of  goods  you 
own,  and  at  prices  which  will  more  than  cover  carry¬ 
ing  costs,  and  give  you  a  good  profit.  If  ever  there 
was  an  exceptional  chance  for  canned  foods  it  must  be 
right  now,  in  face  of  the  world’s  troubles  and  hunger. 
But  you  can’t  expect  to  cash  in  on  the  conditions  unless 
you  have  the  backbone  to  hold  for  and  get  a  fair  price 
for  your  goods.  And  there  is  no  hint  of  profiteering 
in  this,  let  all  busybodies  take  note.  Canned  foods  are 
so  low  in  price  that  the  canners,  the  farmers  who  grew 
the  crops  and  all  others  who  helped,  cannot  get  back  a 
new  dollar  for  the  old ;  for  over  two  years  the  canners 
have  been  obliged  to  sell  at  prices  below  cost,  and  as 
the  great  food  producing  arm  of  the  defense  program 
they  need  protection  and  encouragement.  Our  plea  is 
only  for  a  fair  profit  return. 

BUSINESS  IS  GOOD,  SAYS  “JESSIE”  JONES— 
If  there  is  one  man  in  the  public  eye  that  holds  the 
confidence  of  everyone,  regardless  of  political  com¬ 
plexion,  it  is  the  Honorable  Jesse  H.  Jones,  long  head 
of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  and  just 
recently  appointed  Secretary  of  Commerce,  a  very 
wise  tie-up  it  would  seem.  The  other  night  he  made 
a  radio  address  “to  help  right  thinking” ;  the  first  time 
we  ever  knew  him  to  do  so,  and  we  hope  you  heard  him. 
The  newspapers  which  are  so  busy  giving  in  full  all 
sorts  of  political  addresses  and  what  not,  merely 
“briefed”  his  address  and  as  usual  not  well.  Never 
read  a  “brief”  or  summary  of  an  address  or  what  have 
you ;  get  the  official  in  full,  or  watch  out.  The  news¬ 
papers  are  complaining  that  their  liberities  are  being 
restricted,  and  that  unjust  criticisms  are  being  aimed 
at  them.  They  deserve  what  they  are  getting  and 
more,  as  everyone  knows. 
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So  we  haven’t  Mr.  Jones’  address  in  full  as  made, 
but  are  taking  the  report  as  given  in  the  N.  Y.  Journal 
of  Commerce,  and  you  will  note  that  he  thinks  business 
is  good.  In  fact  he  said  so  over  the  radio,  though  not 
in  this  report.  You  know  he  served  on  R.  F.  C.  under 
President  Hoover,  and  he  explained  that  he  is  not  a 
politician.  Here’s  the  report: 

BUREAU  OF  JOURNAL  OF  COMMERCE 

WASHINGTON,  October  7 — The  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  has  never  made  a  loan,  large  or  small,  that  the 
borrower  could  get  on  fair  terms  from  private  sources. 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Jesse  H.  Jones  declared  tonight  in 
a  radio  discussion  of  the  Roosevelt  Administration’s  attitude 
toward  business. 

Of  the  more  than  $20,000,000,000  of  Government  credit 
that  has  been  injected  into  the  bloodstream  of  our  economic 
life  during  the  past  eight  years  through  Federal  credit  and 
lending  agencies,  there  will  be  no  appreciable  net  loss,  he 
declared.  On  the  contrary,  he  added,  the  loans  will  pay  out 
because  of  this  credit  and  the  other  manifold  activities  of 
the  Administration. 

NATIONAL  INCOME  RISE — Secretary  Jones  estimated 
that  annual  income  has  been  raised  from  $40,000,000,000  in 
1932  to  $70,000,000,000  in  1939,  with  a  further  estimated 
increase  for  1940. 

“It  took  more  than  just  a  lot  of  money  to  do  all  this,” 
he  said.  “It  took  business  ability  comparable  to  that  found 
in  private  enterprise,  and  it  took  a  high  form  of  patriotism, 
businessmen  willing  to  work  for  the  common  good  at  large 
personal  and  financial  sacrifices. 

“Government  and  business  are  necessarily  inter-dependent 
and  must  get  along,”  continued  Mr.  Jones.  “Government 
makes  it  possible  for  business  to  operate,  and  business  must 
support  Government  through  its  earnings.  The  Government 
must  be  the  umpire.  There  always  will  be  occasional  irrita¬ 
tions  where  some  in  business  are  annoyed  at  what  they  con¬ 
sider  Government  interference.  There  always  will  be  Govern¬ 
ment  representatives  who  unnecessarily  antagonize  business. 
There  always  will  be  some  in  business  who  transgress  the 
laws,  willfully  or  through  misinterpretation,  and  there 
always  will  be  prosecutors  who  are  more  interested  in 
securing  a  conviction  or  winning  a  case  than  in  correcting 
an  abuse. 

“But  all  of  these  are  the  exception,  and  none  of  us,  in  spite 
of  occasional  annoyances,  would  he  willing  to  trade  our 
form  of  government  for  that  of  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  If  everyone  followed  the  Ten  Commandments  and 
the  golden  rule  we  would  have  no  need  for  laws  and  would 
have  none  of  these  irritations.” 

SAYS  R.  F.  C.  HAS  HELPED — “It  is  generally  conceded 
that  R.  F.  C.  has  helped  and  in  numerous  instances  saved 
business — big  business,  medium  sized  business  and  little 
business — ^the  business,  the  investment,  the  employment  and 
the  means  of  livelihood  of  people  of  every  political  faith. 
Republicans,  Democrats  and  Independents  alike.  Whatever 
it  has  accomplished  has  been  because  it  is  the  principal 
vehicle  through  which  this  Administration  has  served  and 
saved  business. 

“The  President  and  Congress  used  R.  F.  C.  in  the  bleak 
days  of  bank  crashes  and  business  failures  which  greeted 
President  Roosevelt  when  he  assumed  office.  They  used  it  to 
restore  the  price  of  farm  commodities,  which  were  at  an 
all  time  low  in  1932.  They  used  it  to  meet  disasters,  and 
they  used  it  to  finance  construction  of  useful  public  projects 
that  are  self -liquidating,  projects  that  had  long  been  needed, 
bridges,  tunnels,  aqueducts,  and  many  municipal  facilities. 
They  used  it  to  make  work,  to  build  homes,  and  to  save 
farms  and  homes  from  foreclosure.  They  used  it  to  reduce 
the  heavy  burden  of  debt  and  charges  on  drainage,  levee 
and  irrigation  districts. 

RAILROADS,  BANKS  AIDED— “They  used  it  to  help 
the  railroads,  whose  securities  are  held  by  banks  and  insur¬ 
ance  companies.  They  used  it  to  finance  the  construction  of 
new  buildings  and  to  refinance  old  ones,  and  to  provide  a 


market  for  F.  H.  A.  insured  home  mortgages.  They  used 
it  to  help  insurance  companies  and  building  and  loan  asso¬ 
ciations.  They  used  it  to  finance  the  orderly  marketing  and 
the  export  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities.  They  used 
it  to  finance  our  export  trade  when  this  trade  could  no 
longer  be  financed  from  private  sources. 

“R.  F.  C.  has  been  used  by  the  President  and  Congress 
through  the  various  stages  of  recovery,  as  it  is  now  being 
used  to  strengthen  the  nation’s  defense  in  a  situation  which 
unhappily  aggressor  nations  have  forced  upon  us. 

“We  now  are  engaged  in  lending  for  the  accumulation  of 
reserve  supplies  of  rubber,  tin,  manganese  and  many  other 
critical  and  strategic  materials  which  will  be  necessary  in 
case  of  an  emergency.  We  are  building  and  financing  plants 
for  the  manufacture  of  airplanes  and  other  supplies  for 
national  defense. 

“Most  of  these  are  loans  and  investments  that  private 
capital  cannot  take  the  risk  or  doing.  It  is  clearly  a  Govern¬ 
ment  responsibility  and  the  risk  should  be  taken  by  the 
Government.” 

GOOD  SPORTSMANSHIP— The  whole  country  has 
just  been  treated  to  a  real  example  of  the  American 
way :  the  epic  contest  of  the  Cincinnati  and  the  Detroit 
baseball  teams,  wherein  every  member  of  each  team 
gave  his  best  in  fair  competition,  and  when  the  final 
and  7th  game  was  decided  by  the  close  margin  of  2  to  1, 
did  the  members  of  the  two  teams  go  into  a  battle  royal 
with  fists  or  tongues  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Having  fought 
hard,  and  fairly,  and  won  or  lost  they  held  somewhat 
of  a  love  feast,  slapping  each  other  on  the  back  with 
good  natured  raillery  and  joshing,  and  this  despite  the 
fact  that  the  difference  to  each  individual  player — and 
all  members  of  the  Clubs,  not  merely  those  who  took 
actual  part  in  the  final  series  participated  equally — 
meant  over  $2,000.  That  is  the  American  Way,  the 
real  spirit  of  good  sportsmanship.  Why  can’t  we  have 
that  in  this  game  of  politics? 

As  if  in  answer  comes  a  visitor  scolding  at  us: 
haven’t  I  heard  you  rail  against  the  steadily  mounting 
numbers  of  the  political  hangers-on.  National,  State 
and  Local?  Haven’t  you  said  that  we  now  have  a 
feeder  at  the  public  trough,  a  non-producer,  a  boss  for 
every  third  voter  in  the  country  ?  Haven’t  you  cussed 
the  stupidity  of  the  press  and  the  public  for  accepting 
as  final  that  such  numbers  must  steadily  increase  with 
the  years,  and  never  decrease;  and  haven’t  you  said 
that  this  is  what  will  ultimately  cause  a  revolution  in 
this  country  if  anything  ever  does  ?  Then  why  are  you 
opposing  a  third  term?  Don’t  you  see  that  with  every 
new  election,  in  any  party,  a  new  set  of  jobholders  is 
appointed  ?  Oh !  yes,  a  few  of  the  old  boys  are  let  out 
to  appease  the  public,  but  the  net  result  is  a  steady 
building  up  of  the  total.  Can’t  you  see  that  that  is  what 
the  politician  wants,  a  chance  to  reward  his  henchmen 
The  politician  is  not  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
people;  his  whole  interest  is  to  keep  his  job,  and  t  ■ 
keep  his  job  he  must  dispense  patronage.  And  to  dis¬ 
pense  patronage  he  must  have  frequent  changes,  ne” 
elections,  which  mean  new  opportunities  to  build  hin 
self  safe.  Phew!  it  was  a  blast;  but  he  went  on:  do‘- 
a  good  business  fire  its  successful  officers  “to  gi’. 
someone  else  a  chance,’’  as  the  politicians  ask  in  the 
game?  No,  if  the  incumbent  is  not  doing  a  good  jc. 
he’s  dropped,  and  so  should  the  incompetent  job-holde 
be  dropped.” 

Well,  he  has  something  there.  It  is  a  job  that  mu 
be  done,  we  will  admit. 
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(e)  Study  of  the  effect  of  closing  temperature  and  of  heat 
treatment  of  hot  filled  cans  after  closure  prior  to  cooling. 

(f)  Effect  of  container  variables  on  quality  and  storage  life 
of  product. 


Although  a  satisfactory  method  for  the  canning  of  apple  juice 
has  been  sought  for  many  years,  the  successful  canning  of  this 
highly  corrosive  product  has  been  made  possible  only  by  very 
recent  improvements  in  the  materials  from  which  cans  are  made. 
In  1923  Mr.  H.  A.  Baker, ^  of  the  American  Can  Company,  made 
the  following  statement  regarding  canned  cider,  “This  article 
is  noted  for  its  perforations.  Some  packers  have  been  quite 
successful  over  a  period  of  years,  but  most  attempts  at  canning 
cider  in  a  tin  container  have  been  disastrous.”  In  a  paper  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  1939  Food  Technology  Conference  Mr.  R.  H.  Lueck,^ 
Manager  of  the  Research  Department  of  the  American  Can 
Company,  pointed  out  that  less  than  ten  years  ago  the  canning 
of  many  acid  foods,  fruits,  fruit  juices,  etc.,  was  considered  to 
be  hazardous  because  of  hydrogen  swells  and  perforations  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  corrosive  action  of  the  acids  on  the  tin  plate. 

Within  the  last  five  years,  however,  the  advances  that  have 
been  made  in  tin  plate  manufacture  have  produced  a  remarkable 
improvement  in  this  situation.  It  has  become  possible  to  main¬ 
tain  a  control  on  the  manufacture  of  the  sheet  steel  which  has 
greatly  improved  the  corrosion  resistance  of  tin  plate.  At  the 
same  time,  a  newly  developed  method  for  the  production  of  steel 
sheets  by  a  cold  reduction  process  has  made  it  possible  to  use 
corrosion  resistant  steel  of  a  composition  that  would  be  im¬ 
practical  in  a  hot  rolling  process. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made,  also,  in  enamel  linings 
for  cans.  Special  can  enamels  suitable  for  use  with  fruit  juices 
such  as  apple  juice  have  been  developed.  These  enamels,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  more  corrosion  resistant  tin  plate  now  available 
have  provided  the  materials  from  which  a  satisfactory  can  for 
apple  juice  and  other  similar  products  can  be  made. 

In  cognizance  of  the  increasing  importance  of  canned  apple 
juice  as  a  high  quality  fruit  product,  and  with  a  satisfactory 
can  for  apple  juice  having  been  made  available,  the  preparation 
and  canning  of  this  product  have  been  studied  in  this  laboratory 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  development  of  suitable 
methods  for  the  commercial  production  of  canned  apple  juice  in 
which  the  original  quality  of  the  juice  has  been  well  preserved. 
The  preservation  of  apple  juice  has  been  studied  by  many 
workers,  and  a  good  bibliography  including  a  large  number  of 
publications  that  appeared  prior  to  1939  regarding  this  problem 
is  given  in  Tressler,  Joslyn  and  Marsh’s  book"  entitled  “Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Juices,”  published  in  1939.  Charley  and  Harrison’ 
have  summarized  the  methods  which  have  been  developed  by 
European  workers. 

With  regard  to  the  preparation  of  clarified  apple  juice,  the 
methods  commonly  used  have  been  (a)  enzymatic  treatment, 

(b)  gelatin-tannin  precipitation,  (c)  flash  heating  and  cooling 
and  (d)  Seitz  filtration.  Cruess  and  Celmer'  have  reported 
>  xperiments  with  the  clarification  of  cider  with  Spanish  clay 
tnd  powdered  Wyoming  Bentonite. 

Various  workers  have  studied  the  problem  of  apple  juice 
terilization,  several  recent  investigations  having  dealt  with 
.lash  sterilization  methods. 

The  detrimental  effect  of  oxygen  upon  the  juice  has  been 
ecognized  and  some  investigators  have  conducted  experiments 
ith  the  canning  of  deaerated  and  flash  sterilized  juice. 

The  need  of  further  information  regarding  several  factors 
iivolved  in  the  canning  of  high  quality  apple  juice  has  been 
adicated,  however,  and  the  experiments  described  in  this  paper 
vere  conducted  during  the  apple  packing  season  of  1938  in  order 
0  obtain  some  of  this  information.  The  program  of  the  investi- 
ation  included  the  following  experiments: 

(a)  Study  of  the  effect  of  fruit  maturity  on  juice  quality. 

(b)  Comparison  of  clarified,  partially  clarified  and  unclarified 
juice  with  regard  to  flavor,  aroma,  and  keeping  qualities. 

(c)  Study  of  the  effect  of  deaeration  on  the  quality  of  the 
canned  product. 

(d)  Comparison  of  flash  sterilization  with  sterilization  in  the 
can  with  regard  to  quality  of  canned  juice  produced. 


I.  GENERAL 

A.  Apples  Used: 

The  York  Imperial  variety  of  apple  was  used  for  all  experi¬ 
ments  described  in  this  paper.  In  order  to  minimize  variation 
in  the  juice,  arrangements  were  made  to  hold  in  cool  storage  a 
block  of  hard  ripe  York  Imperial  apples,  packing  house  cull 
grade,  sufficient  to  supply  the  apple  juice  required  for  the 
entire  experimental  pack.  In  addition,  mature  and  windfall 
cull  Yorks  were  obtained  for  use  in  the  test  regarding  the  effect 
of  fruit  maturity  on  juice  quality. 

B.  Pressing  and  Collection  of  Juice: 

The  apples  needed  to  produce  the  juice  required  for  the  day’s 
experiment  were  washed  in  water,  ground  in  a  hammer  mill, 
and  pressed  immediately.  Standard  commercial  equipment  was 
used  for  these  operations.  The  fruit  carried  only  a  small 
quantity  of  spray  residue  so  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  use  an 
acid  wash  prior  to  the  water  wash.  Apples  that  have  been 
heavily  sprayed  and  are  covered  with  residues  high  in  lead 
and  arsenic  should  be  washed  first  with  1-1.5%  hydrochloric  acid 
solution  and  then  with  water  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
introducing  dangerous  amounts  of  lead  and  arsenic  into  the 
apple  juice.  The  press  was  of  the  usual  hydraulic  type,  requir¬ 
ing  50-55  bushels  of  apples  for  each  pressing.  Experimental  lots 
were  given  only  a  first  or  wet  press,  to  a  maximum  pressure  of 
2100  Ibs./sq.  in.  Approximately  125  gallons  were  obtained  from 
each  pressing.  The  juice  from  the  press  was  taken  directly 
from  a  wooden  collecting  trough  through  a  short  section  of  hose 
to  clean,  paraffin-lined  wooden  barrels.  The  filled  barrels  were 
taken  immediately  to  the  experimental  equipment  for  treatment 
and  canning  of  the  juice. 

C.  Containers : 

1.  Cans — The  cans  used  for  all  test  packs,  except  the  experi¬ 
ment  to  study  the  effect  of  container  variables  (Section  VII), 
were  12  oz.  size,  type  L  tin  plate  cans,  lined  inside  with  a 
special  juice  enamel  coating  which  has  been  found  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  satisfactory  for  apple  juice. 

2.  Bottles — Some  samples  from  each  pack  were  put  up  in 
12  oz.  size,  stubby  clear  glass  bottles.  The  crown  caps  used  for 
the  bottles  were  fitted  with  specially  treated  paper  liners. 

II.  METHODS  OF  TREATMENT  OF  APPLE  JUICE 
FOR  PACKING— EXPERIMENTAL  COMPARISON 

The  experiment  designed  to  compare  some  of  the  method  of 
juice  preparation  included  the  following  variables: 

A.  Strained  Juice — No  clarification. 

Juice  given  this  classification  received  no  clarification  or 
filtration  treatment.  The  juice  coming  from  the  press  was 
strained  through  cheesecloth.  This  straining  removed  only  large 
particles,  leaving  virtually  all  of  the  original  suspended  matter 
in  the  juice. 

B.  Filtered  Juice — (Partial  Clarification) — Using  Coarse  Filter 

Aid. 

Juice  of  this  classification  was  filtered  using  a  coarse  filter 
aid  (Celite  503,  Johns-Manville  Sales  Corp.).  This  operation 
partially  clarified  the  juice,  removing  only  that  portion  of  the 
suspended  material  that  tended  to  settle  out,  yielding  a  cloudy 
juice  in  which  the  suspended  material  remained  in  essentially 
uniform  suspension  without  the  formation  of  appreciable  sedi¬ 
ment  during  twelve  months  storage. 

C.  Fully  Clarified  Juice — (Bentonite  Clarification). 

Juice  of  this  classification  was  treated  with  bentonite  to 
flocculate  all  suspended  material  and  was  then  filtered,  yielding 
a  completely  clarified  juice,  free  from  cloud  or  sediment. 

The  treatments  included,  ranging  from  unfiltered  to  fully 
clarified  juice,  were  judged  to  be  fairly  representative  of  the 
types  of  product  usually  considered  for  commercial  packing. 
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For  this  experiment  approximately  200  gallons  of  juice  were 
pressed  from  which  portions  were  taken  for  treatment  in 
accordance  with  the  various  methods  included  in  this  test. 

A.  Strained  Juice — No  clarification. 

The  portion  of  juice  receiving  no  clarification  was  treated  as 
follows : 

1.  Straining. — The  juice  was  strained  through  cheesecloth. 
Only  large  particles  were  removed,  leaving  virtually  all  of  the 
original  suspended  matter  in  the  juice. 

2.  Deaeration. — The  strained  juice  was  deaerated  immediately, 
at  a  temperature  of  approximately  60° -70°  F.  under  a  pressure 
of  approximately  1.5  cm.  of  mercury.  The  deaerating  equipment 
used  was  an  experimental  unit  and  is  described  in  this  paper 
in  Section  III  which  is  devoted  to  tests  on  the  effect  of  deaeration. 

3.  Flash  Sterilization. — Without  exposure  to  air,  the  deaerated 
juice  was  pumped  through  a  stainless  steel  flash  sterilizing  tube, 
bringing  the  juice  to  a  temperature  of  195°  F.  The  rate  of  flow 
used  was  1  gallon  per  minute,  11.7  seconds  being  the  time 
required  for  the  juice  to  travel  the  length  of  the  tube.  The 
juice  passed  directly  from  the  sterilizing  tube  through  a  water- 
jacketed  cooling  tube  which  reduced  the  temperature  of  the 
juice  to  170°-175°  F.  The  time  of  passage  through  the  cooling 
tube  was  also  11.7  seconds. 

4.  Canning. — The  juice  from  the  flash  sterilizing  and  cooling 
unit  was  filled  dii’ectly  into  cans  or  bottles  at  170°-175°  F.  Both 
cans  and  bottles  were  filled  as  full  as  possible.  The  cans  were 
closed  on  an  LOG  00-6  closing  machine,  using  CO2  gas  to 
eliminate  air  from  the  headspace  of  the  can.  The  closed  cans 
were  held  horizontally  for  three  minutes,  then  water  cooled  to 
a  can  center  temperature  of  approximately  80°  F. 

Bottles  wei’e  closed  with  crown  caps  fitted  with  specially 
treated  paper  liners.  The  closed  bottles  were  held  horizontally 
for  approximately  three  minutes,  and  were  then  water  cooled. 

B.  Filtered  Juice — (Partial  Clarification) — Using  Coarse  Filter 

Aid. 

The  portion  of  juice  receiving  partial  clarification  was  treated 
as  follows: 

1.  Flash  heat  to  200°  F.  and  flash  cool  to  approximately  60°  F. 
This  operation,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  stop  enzymatic 
action  and  to  precipitate  any  heat  coaguable  material  present 
in  the  juice,  was  carried  out  by  pumping  the  juice  through  one 
heating  coil  and  two  cooling  coils,  connected  in  series.  The 
heating  coil,  fifty  feet  of  one-half  inch  aluminum  tubing,  was 
mounted  in  a  water  bath  heated  by  steam.  The  outlet  of  the 
heating  coil,  equipped  with  a  thermometer  well  and  thermometer 
to  indicate  the  outlet  temperature  of  the  juice,  was  connected  to 
the  first  cooling  coil,  also  a  fifty-foot  length  of  one-half  inch 
aluminum  tubing,  cooled  in  a  bath  of  running  water.  The  outlet 
of  this  cooling  coil  was  connected  to  a  second  cooling  coil,  of 
the  same  construction  as  the  first,  suspended  in  a  tank  filled 
with  chopped  ice.  The  juice  could  be  flash  heated  to  200°  F. 
and  flash  cooled  to  60°-65°  F.  through  this  unit  at  the  rate  of 
approximately  1.25  gallons  per  minute.  The  time  required  for 
the  passage  of  the  juice  through  the  heating  coil  was  approxi¬ 
mately  15  seconds.  The  total  cooling  time  was  30  seconds. 

2.  Filter — using  coarse  filter  aid.  The  juice  was  treated  with 
1  oz.  of  coarse  filter  aid  (Celite  No.  503,  Johns-Manville  Sales 
Corp.)  per  gallon  and  filtered  through  a  filter  press. 

3.  Deaerate — The  filtered  juice  was  deaerated  in  the  manner 
described  for  the  strained  juice. 

4.  Flash  sterilize — The  deaerated  juice  was  flash  sterilized  as 
described  for  the  strained  juice. 

5.  Can — The  juice  was  packed  in  cans  and  bottles  in  the 
manner  described  for  strained  juice. 

C.  Fully  Clarified  Juice — (Bentonite  Clarification). 

The  portion  of  juice  clarified  with  Bentonite  was  treated  as 
follows : 


1.  Flash  heat  to  200°  F.  and  flash  cool  to  approximately  60°  F. 
— This  operation  was  carried  out  in  the  unit  described  in  the 
section  on  Filtered  Juice. 

2.  Bentonite  Clarification — The  juice  was  treated  with  0.075 
oz.  of  bentonite  (American  Colloid  Company’s  KWK-33)  per 
gallon  to  flocculate  the  finely  divided  material  in  suspension 
which  would  not  be  removed  by  filtration  otherwise.  Appreci¬ 
ably  greater  amounts  of  bentonite  were  found  to  increase  the 
filter  pressure  and  decrease  the  filtration  rate  without  improving 


the  juice  clarity,  while  smaller  amounts  did  not  produce  sufficient 
clarification  of  the  juice. 

The  effectiveness  of  a  bentonite  clarification  is  largely  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the  production  of  a  uniformly  fine  suspension  of  the 
bentonite  in  the  liquid  being  treated.  To  obtain  a  satisfactory 
suspension  in  apple  juice,  the  bentonite  to  be  added  was  mixed 
with  a  small  amount  of  dry  filter  aid  and  this  mixture  sifted 
very  slowly  into  a  small  volume  of  apple  juice  while  the  juice 
was  being  vigorously  agitated.  After  complete  suspension  of 
the  bentonite  had  been  obtained  in  this  manner,  the  mixture 
was  added  slowly,  with  stirring,  to  the  main  batch  of  juice 
being  treated.  The  treated  juice  was  then  allowed  to  stand  for 
approximately  20-30  minutes,  with  occasional  stirring,  before 
filtration. 

3.  Filtration — After  the  addition  of  1  oz.  of  Hyflo  filter  aid 
(Johns-Mansville  Sales  Corp.)  per  gallon  juice,  the  juice  was 
filtered  through  a  small  Sweetland  filter. 

4.  Deaeration — Flash  Sterilization,  and  Canning — The  clari¬ 
fied  juice  was  deaerated,  flash  sterilized  and  canned  in  the 
manner  described  for  the  strained  juice. 

RESULTS  OF  STORAGE  AND  EXAMINATION  OF  PACK 

This  experimental  pack  has  been  held  at  room  temperature 
storage  (approximately  70°-80°  F.)  for  a  period  of  twelve 
months,  during  which  time  periodic  examinations  have  been  made 
of  representative  samples  of  the  pack.  The  results  of  these 
examinations  have  shown  that: 

(1)  The  bentonite  clarified  juice,  filtered  juice  and  strained 
juice  samples  all  had  good  apple  flavor.  The  flavor  of  the 
clarified  juice  and  of  the  filtered  juice  was  considered  equivalent 
to  that  of  the  strained  juice,  indicating  that  the  full  clarification 
procedure  and  partial  clarification  procedure  did  not  remove 
any  noticeable  amount  of  the  flavor  and  did  not  cause  the  juice 
to  be  any  more  susceptible  than  the  strained  unclarified  juice 
to  flavor  loss  or  change  during  storage. 

,  (2)  Fully  clarified,  partially  clarified,  and  strained  unclari¬ 
fied  juices  all  had  good  apple  aroma,  the  strained  unclarified 
juice  being  considered  to  have  a  slightly  stronger  aroma  than 
the  other  two  types  of  juice. 

(3)  The  fully  clarified  juice  had  retained  its  original  clarity, 
no  cloud  or  sediment  being  present. 

The  filtered  partially  clarified  juice  retained  its  original  cloudy 
appearance,  the  suspended  material  present  having  remained 
in  uniform  suspension  and  only  a  negligible  amount  of  sediment 
having  formed. 

The  strained  unclarified  juice  was  very  cloudy  and  a  heavy 
sediment  had  formed. 


CONCLUSION 

On  the  basis  of  the  results  of  tjiis  test,  any  of  the  three 
preparation  procedures  used  can  be  considered  as  satisfactory 
for  the  commercial  production  of  canned  apple  juice  having 
good  apple  flavor  and  aroma.  The  selection  of  the  type  of 
juice  to  pack  commercially  is  dependent  upon  whether  clear 
juice,  turbid  juice  without  appreciable  sediment,  or  very  cloudy 
juice  containing  a  heavy  sediment  is  desired. 

(Continued  Next  Week) 
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Marshall,  R.  E.  and  Kremer,  J.  C.  Further  Studies  on  Preservation  of  Apple 
Juice  by  Flash  Pasteurization.  Mich.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Quart.  Bui.,  XI,  No.  1, 
12-17  (1938). 

“  Smith,  G.  L.  Liquefying  the  Apple.  Fruit  Products  Journal,  March,  1939, 
pp.  201-203. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


MOBILIZING  FOR  CANNED  PEA 
CARNIVAL 

The  Canned  Pea  Marketing  Institute 
has  mobilized  one  of  the  strongest  mer¬ 
chandising  forces  possible  for  its  nine- 
months’  campaign  to  move  more  than 
23,000,000  cases  of  canned  peas  into  con¬ 
sumption  during  1940-41. 

With  the  initial  event,  a  “Canned  Pea 
Carnival,”  scheduled  to  open  October  21 
and  run  through  November  15,  the  109 
canners  who  have  underwritten  the  pro¬ 
gram  have  allied  with  them  most  of  the 
brokers  and  food  distributors  in  impor¬ 
tant  markets  throughout  the  country. 

During  the  final  weeks  of  preparation 
for  the  Carnival  the  brokers  and  distribu¬ 
tors  received  first-hand  presentations  of 
the  canned  pea  campaign  story  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  meetings  held  in  key  spots  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States.  The 
story  was  told  impressively  in  a  sound 
slide  film  “Peas  &  Cues,”  which  was 
especially  prepared  for  the  campaign. 

The  film  was  made  available  for  both 
brokers’  meetings  attended  by  distribu¬ 
tors  and  canners  and  for  meetings  of 
distributors’  salesmen. 

Among  the  brokers’  meetings  held  in 
the  latter  part  of  September  were  gather 
ings  in  Milwaukee,  Philadelphia,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  and  Dallas.  For  October  other 
meetings  were  scheduled  in  Kansas  City, 
Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis  and 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  with  the  expectation 
that  the  list  would  be  greatly  enlarged  as 
the  time  for  the  Carnival  opening  neared. 

The  appeal  to  housewives  and  to  those 
concerned  with  food  service  for  the  public 
is  contained  in  large  part  in  the  national 
advertising  which  has  been  planned  as  a 
icature  of  the  Carnival  program.  The 
advertising  will  be  presented  in  striking 
colors,  with  descriptive  recipes  and 
'onvincing  canned  pea  “food  value” 
j;iessages. 

AN  INTERESTING  PATENT 
ANNOUNCEMENT 

Published  by  Request 

Patent  No.  2,217,261,  issued  October  8, 
>40,  to  California  Fruit  Growers  Ex- 
lange,  Los  Angeles,  California,  on  the 
ethod  of  stabilizing  or  making  perma- 
nt  the  natural  cloudy  appearance  of 
a  Us  juices  and  citrus  beverage  products 
rough  a  controlled  quick  or  “flash” 
at  treatment.  The  patent  is  based  on  an 
iplication  filed  December  12,  1931,  and 
■ice  that  time  the  method  has  come  into 
1  despread  use  in  the  fruit  juice  and 
■verage  industry.  The  Exchange  advises 
lat  because  of  the  tremendous  practical 
tiportance  of  the  process  in  the  citrus 
dustry,  and  to  enable  all  manufacturers 

>  make  citrus  juices  and  beverages  with 
natural  fruit  juice  cloud,  it  has  decided 

>  make  the  process  available  for  use  by 
il  manufacturers  in  the  United  States 
pon  a  reasonable  basis. 


OLLIE  GILLIATT 

Ollie  Gilliatt,  Vice-President  of  the 
Vincennes  Packing  Corporation, 
Vincennes,  Indiana,  was  suddenly  stricken 
while  at  work  at  the  Plainville  plant  on 
Monday,  October  7th,  and  passed  away 
shortly  after.  Mr.  Gilliatt  had  long 
been  active  in  Association  affairs,  both 
State  and  National,  and  had  served  as 
President  of  the  Indiana  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death 
a  member  of  the  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Administrative  Council  and 
Finance  Committee.  He  had  many  friends 
throughout  the  industry  who  will  be 
deeply  moved  at  his  passing.  He  was  60 
years  old. 


DENY  F.T.C.  CHARGES 

The  Giant  Tiger  Corporation,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Uco  Food 
Corporation,  Newai’k,  New  Jersey,  firms 
recently  cited  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  have  filed  answers  denying  the 
acceptance  of  discounts  and  allowances  in 
lieu  of  brokerage  upon  purchases  made 
in  violation  of  the  Clayton  Act  as 
amended  by  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 

CANNERS  MUST  PAY  FOR  CLOSED 
SEASON 

The  Alaska  Unemployment  Compen¬ 
sation  Commission  has  awarded  benefits 
of  more  than  $100,000  to  700  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  cannery  workers  who  did  no  work 
in  Alaska  last  summer  because  the  sal¬ 
mon  fishing  season  was  abandoned  by 
packers.  The  San  Francisco  firms 
affected  are  the  Alsaka  Packers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  Red  Salmon  Canning  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Alaska  Salmon  Company. 
These  packers  named  certain  deadlines 
beyond  which  they  declared  they  would 
be  unable  to  prepare  for  a  packing  sea¬ 
son  and  when  agreements  with  unions 
were  not  forthcoming  they  abandoned 
efforts.  They  resisted  the  union’s  demand 
for  compensation,  claiming  a  labor  dispute 
existed.  The  referee,  Henry  Roden, 
held  that  there  was  a  labor  dispute, 
but  that  it  ceased  to  exist  when  the 
employers  called  off  the  season.  Attorneys 
for  the  packers  say  the  decision  will  be 
appealed. 


THE  GOLFING  STANSBURYS 

Mrs.  Harry  R.  Stansbury,  wife  of  A. 
K.  Robins  &  Company’s  genial  vice-presi¬ 
dent  finished  third  in  the  final  ladies  golf 
tournament  held  at  Roland  Road  Golf 
Club,  Baltimore,  on  Wednesday,  October 
9th,  turning  in  a  score  of  94,  being 
headed  by  scores  of  92  and  93.  Only 
recently  it  was  reported  in  these  columns 
that  Harry  Stansbury  had  made  his  first 
hole  in  one  over  the  same  course. 


TRI-STATE  PACKERS  TO  ATLANTIC  CITY 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors,  held  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  Octo¬ 
ber  7th,  it  was  decided  that  the  Fall 
Convention  of  the  Tri-State  Packers 
Association,  scheduled  for  Thursday  and 
Friday,  December  5th  and  6th,  would  be 
held  at  the  Ambassador  Hotel,  Atlantic 
City,  New  Jersey. 

CAPTAIN  PHILLIPS  SERIOUSLY  ILL 

Last  week  (October  7th  issue)  it  was 
reported  in  these  columns  that  George 
D.  Phillips,  President  of  D.  E.  Foote  & 
Company,  Baltimore  canners,  was  con¬ 
fined  to  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  with 
uremic  poisoning,  and  was  to  be  operated 
upon  on  Friday,  October  4th.  The 
Canning  Trade  is  happy  to  say  that  it 
was  mistaken  in  the  statement  concerning 
the  operation.  Captain  Phillips  was  not 
operated  upon  but  is  in  the  hospital  for 
observation.  He  is  a  very  sick  man  and 
allowed  to  have  no  visitors.  At  week’s 
end  there  was  little  or  no  change  in  his 
condition. 


JAPANESE  PLAN  TO  RESUME  SALMON 
FISHING 

Pacific  Coast  salmon  packers  have  been 
advised  that  the  Japanese  Government  is 
planning  to  assume  control  of  fishing 
operations  in  North  Pacific  waters,  scene 
of  numerous  disputes  among  American, 
Japanese  and  Russian  interests.  A  sub- 
sizided  company  with  a  capital  of  $21,- 
114,000  will  be  set  up  to  carry  on 
systematic  fishing  along  the  Aleutian 
Islands  and  Russian  Kamchatka.  The 
new  company  will  take  over  the  Nippon 
Fishery  and  the  Nichiro  Fishery,  along 
with  others  operating  in  these  waters. 
The  Nichiro  Fishery’s  report  for  1940 
indicates  a  pack  of  1,024,297  cases  of 
fish,  or  13  per  cent  less  than  in  the 
previous  year. 


CANNERY  WAREHOUSE  BURNS 

Early  on  the  morning  of  September 
29th  fire  destroyed  the  warehouse  of 
Smithfield’s  Pure  Food  Company,  at 
Hilton,  New  York,  in  w’hich  was  stored 
about  35,000  cases  of  canned  foods. 
Damage  was  estimated  at  from  $30,000 
to  $40,000. 


STRIKE  AT  OLIVE  CANERY 

The  plant  of  the  Lindsay  Ripe  Olive 
Co.,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
was  picketed  recently  by  members  of  the 
Green  Fruit,  Cannery  and  Edible  Oil 
Workers’  Union  in  an  effort  to  enforce 
demands.  A  temporary  restraining  order 
was  issued  by  Superior  Judge  Frank 
Lamberson. 
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ATTENTION  CORN  CANNERS 

An  “After  Pack”  meeting  of  corn  can- 
ners  is  being  called  for  October  22nd  and 
23rd  at  the  Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago,  by 
the  Corn  Canners  Service  Bureau,  which 
urges  the  attendance  of  all  corn  canners 
to  discuss  problems  facing  the  industry, 
and  to  plan  for  the  future.  The  sessions 
are  open  only  to  corn  canners. 

GLADDEN  SEARLE  ON  WEST  COAST 

F.  G.  Searle,  vice-president  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Can  Company,  was  a  visitor  at 
San  Francisco,  California,  early  in  Octo¬ 
ber  on  a  tour  of  the  country  by  air.  This 
concern  is  preparing  to  enlarge  its  plant 
at  San  Jose  and  make  numerous  improve¬ 
ments. 

OLIVE  PACKING  PLANT 

The  James  Mills  Orchard  Corp.  plans 
the  erection  of  an  olive  packing  plant 
at  Corning,  Calif.,  as  a  branch  of  one 
maintained  at  Hamilton  City. 

GROCERS  SHOW  INTEREST  IN  CANCO 
CONTESTS 

Many  commending  letters  are  received 
by  American  Can  Company  in  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  their  efforts  to  stimulate  sales  for 
grocers  through  their  display  letter  con¬ 
tests,  and  which  tell  how  these  contests 
help  them  to  feature  different  items  and 
thus  increase  business.  The  latest  helpful 
suggestion  was  the  canned  pear  display 
letter  contest  featured  during  the  month 
of  September.  The  first  prize  of  $25.00 
was  awarded  to  Peter  Doherty,  Doherty’s 
Market,  Stratford,  Connecticut.  Second 
prize  of  $10.00  went  to  Mrs.  Clyde 
Hundley,  of  Post,  Texas.  Additional  $5.00 
prizes  were  awarded  for  the  ten  next  best 
letters. 


NATIONAL  PRESERVERS  DATES 

The  National  Preservers  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  convention  on  Mon¬ 
day  and  Tuesday  of  Convention  Week  in 
Chicago  next  January.  The  dates  of 
the  meeting  will  be  January  20  and  21. 

ART  MARQUARDT  RECUPERATING 

Art  C.  Marquardt  of  Arthur  C. 
Marquardt  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Cleveland  Food 
Brokers,  is  covering  from  an  appendicitis 
operation  that  he  underwent  in  Lakewood 
Hospital  on  October  5th. 

MINNESOTA  CANNERS  TO  MEET 
DECEMBER  4TH 

At  a  Directors  Meeting  of  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Canners  Association,  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  annual  convention  will  be 
held  at  the  Nicollet  Hotel,  Minneapolis, 
December  4th,  1940,  commencing  at  9:30 
A.  M.  A  luncheon  will  be  held  at  noon  to 
which  members  of  the  allied  industries 
are  invited  and  a  banquet  will  be  held 
for  the  entire  convention  in  the  evening. 


LOUISIANA  REDUCES  FOOD 
REGISTRATION  FEE 

The  Louisiana  Department  of  Health 
has  reduced  the  fee  for  registration  of 
food  from  $5.00  to  $2.50  per  product,  with 
a  maximum  of  $50.00  to  anyone  manu¬ 
facturer  or  packer.  The  registration 
went  into  effect  as  of  August  1st,  1940. 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

October  14 — Baltimore,  Md.,  Shriners 
Luncheon  Club, 

October  14 — Lancaster,  Pa.,  Lancaster 
Wholesale  Grocery  Company. 

October  15 — Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Retail  Meat  Dealers  Association. 

October  17  —  New  Milford,  N.  J., 
Parent-Teacher  Association. 

$6,000  EXPLOSION  DAMAGE 

An  explosion  believed  due  to  a  leaking 
water  heater  caused  damage  estimated  at 
$6,000  to  the  plant  of  Pratt-Low  Pre¬ 
serving  Co.  at  Santa  Clara,  California. 

STOKELY  CANNERY  BURNS 

The  Martinsville,  Indiana,  plant,  one 
of  the  largest  operated  by  Stokely  Bros. 

&  Company,  was  completely  destroyed 
by  fire  on  Sunday  evening,  October  6th, 
with  an  estimated  loss  approaching 
$100,000.00.  Considerable  amount  of 
tomato  products  awaiting  shipment  were 
included  in  the  loss. 

CLIFFORD  C.  VAN  BUSKIRK 

Clifford  C.  Van  Buskirk,  Manager  of 
the  New  York  City  Bulk  Sales  Office  of 
the  Corn  Products  Sales  Company,  died 
on  Saturday,  October  5th. 

MORRISON  MILLS 

Morrison  Mills,  Eastern  District  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  Construction  Equipment 
Division  of  the  Chain  Belt  Company,  died 
suddenly  on  September  25th  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  where  he  made  his  home.  Mr. 
Morrison  had  been  Service  Manager  of 
the  Construction  Equipment  Division  of 
the  company  from  1931  to  1937,  and 
Eastern  District  Manager  since  that  time. 

NATIONAL  RETAIL  GROCERS  WEEK 

Sponsored  by  the  National  Association 
of  Retail  Grocers,  and  scheduled  for 
October  21st  to  26th,  a  broad  program  of 
publicity  is  being  conducted  for  National 
Retail  Grocers  Week  and  consumers 
everywhere  will  hear  and  read  about  the 
event.  A  full  assortment  of  red,  white 
and  blue  display  material  is  available  to 
any  retail  grocer  who  will  write  National 
Retail  Grocers  Association  at  360  N. 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Dur¬ 
ing  Retail  Grocers  Week  last  year  sales 
gains  ranged  as  high  as  70  per  cent 
according  to  Mrs.  R.  M.  Kiefer,  Secre¬ 
tary-Manager  of  the  Association.'  Del 
Monte  has  prepared  and  is  distributing  a 
12%xl9  inch  store  display  poster  to 
feature  Del  Monte  products  as  a  ti^-in 
with  the  week. 


FOOD  RESOURCES  SECURE 

Housewives,  farmers,  grocers,  and  food 
manufacturers  may  not  realize  it,  but 
they  are  in  the  front  line  of  America’s 
defense  program.  The  nation’s  barricades 
begin  with  foods,  in  which  field  the  United 
States  strategically  is  impregnable,  C.  M. 
Chester,  chairman  of  General  Foods  Cor¬ 
poration,  declared  at  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Association  of  Casualty  and 
Surety  Executives  in  White  Sulphur 
Springs. 

“No  foreign  attack,”  Mr.  Chester  said, 
“could  destroy  our  food  resources  or 
starve  our  people  into  submission. 

“Our  food  manufacturing  plants,  our 
farms,  canneries,  and  quick  freezing 
plants  are  excellently  scattered  all  across 
the  country.  They  are  not  concentrated 
in  any  one  area.  Even  if  one  locality  were 
under  fire  and  production  disrupted,  the 
food  industry  is  efficiently  organized  to 
carry  on. 

“In  raw  food  resources,  also,  we  are 
largely  insured  against  shortages  or  the 
threat  of  famine  such  as  war-torn  Europe 
is  said  to  be  facing  this  winter.  Indeed, 
the  American  food  industry  may  prove  a 
most  potent  force  for  world  peace.” 

General  Foods’  head  told  the  insurance 
executives  that  economic  improvement 
here  at  home  was  of  equal  importance 
with  national  military  defense. 

“Business,”  he  said,  “knows  that  dicta¬ 
torship  can  use  local  discontent  and  mis¬ 
fortune  as  a  Fifth  Column  wedge  for 
penetrating  our  economic  defenses.  There¬ 
fore,  business  is  grimly  determined  not 
to  let  the  current  front-page  excitement 
over  military  preparedness  crowd  out 
the  urgent  necessity  for  furthering  the 
economic  betterment  of  our  132,000,000 
people.” 

Mr.  Chester  urged  that  all  groups  join 
in  united  action  now  to  help  raise  living 
standards,  step  up  employment  in  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise,  discover  new  services  and 
products,  and  find  more  opportunities  for 
individual  improvement. 

He  cited  surveys  being  undertaken  by 
the  National  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers,  of  which  he  is  a  former  president, 
to  assure  employment  as  far  as  possible 
for  millions  now  on  industrial  payrolls, 
to  dramatize  the  benefits  to  production 
and  national  defense  from  better  health 
among  workers,  and  to  discover  the  un¬ 
counted  industrial  and  technical  assets 
of  the  nation. 

“It  is  true,”  he  said,  “that  there  still 
are  bottlenecks.  But  the  situation  must 
soon  be  straightened  out  if  only  because 
it  is  to  industry’s  self-interest  to  do  so 
Businessmen  will  realize  that  they  would 
be  the  first  victims  of  dictatorship  if  it 
gained  a  foothold  on  this  hemisphere. 
They  want  to  see  our  defense  program 
swiftly  under  way.” 

Mr.  Chester  declared  that  this  is  the 
time  to  lighten  the  pressure  upon  Govern¬ 
ment  finance,  and  to  encourage  the  flow 
of  private  capital  into  an  industrial  pro¬ 
gram  essential  for  defense. 

“Idle  capital  is  plentiful,”  he  said.  “And 
idle  capital,  like  idle  men  or  plants, 
jeopardizes  defense  plans.” 
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CHAINS  HOLD  MEETING 


Problems  bearing  upon  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  food  distributing  industries  in 
the  national  defense  program  will  hold 
top  ranking  in  discussions  which  will  fea¬ 
ture  the  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Food  Chains  in 
Chicago,  October  14-16,  inclusive. 

The  chain  operators  will  also  take  up  ^ 
the  effect  of  conscription  upon  their  store 
operations,  new  taxation,  and  other  prob¬ 
lems  arising  from  the  current  national 
emergency.  From  the  trade  standpoint, 
the  chain  men  will  talk  on  the  private 
brand  situation,  and  will  also  take  up 
legal  developments  affecting  their  opera¬ 
tions.  The  food  stamp  plan  and  the 
participation  of  the  food  chains  in  a 
continued  program  of  producer-distribu¬ 
tor  cooperation  in  the  marketing  of  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  products  will  also  find 
their  place  on  the  chain  program. 

CRAB  MEAT 

Investigation  No.  115  Under  Section  336, 
Tariff  Act  of  1930 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission 
on  this  3d  day  of  October  1940,  under 
and  by  virtue  of  Section  336  of  Title  III 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  and  pursuant 
to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  and  in  accordance  with  Senate 
Resolution  200,  76th  Congress,  hereby 
orders  an  investigation,  for  the  purposes 
of  said  Section  336,  of  the  differences  in 
costs  of  production  of,  and  of  all  other 
facts  and  conditions  enumerated  in  said 
section  with  respect  to,  the  following 
articles  described  in  paragraph  721(a)  of 
Title  I  of  said  tariff  act,  namely:  Crab 
meat,  fresh  or  frozen  (whether  or  not 
packed  in  ice),  or  prepared  or  preserved 
in  any  manner,  including  crab  paste  and 
crab  sauce  being  wholly  or  in  part  the 
growth  or  product  of  competing  foreign 
countries,  and  of  and  with  respect  to  like 
or  similar  articles  wholly  or  in  part  the 
growth  or  product  of  the  United  States. 

Ordered  further,  that  all  parties  in¬ 
terested  shall  be  given  opportunity  to  be 
present,  to  produce  evidence,  and  to  be 
heard  at  a  public  hearing  in  said  investi¬ 
gation  to  be  held  at  the  office  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  or  at  such 
other  place  or  places  as  the  Commission 
may  designate,  on  a  date  hereafter  to  be 
tixed. 

I  certify  that  this  investigation  was 
ordered  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  3d  day  of  October,  1940. 
United  States  Tariff  Commission, 
Washington 
Sidney  Morgan, 
Secretary. 

DEXTROSE  IN  THE  DIET 

In  “Dextrose  Digest”  (No.  7,  Vol.  3) 
published  by  the  Corn  Products  Sales 
Corporation,  New  York  City,  there 
appears  an  interesting  article  by  Doctor 
•lames  A.  Tobey,  who  says  in  part 
“Among  the  many  necessary  elements  in 
the  human  diet  is  a  good  source  of 
dextrose,  or  glucose,  the  only  sugar  that 


can  be  taken  up  by  the  blood  and  used 
directly  for  the  energy  needs  of  the 
body  .  .  .  Whenever  we  eat  foods  rich  in 
starch  and  the  more  complex  sugars, 
these  must  be  changed  by  the  processes 
of  digestion  to  dextrose,  or  glucose,  the 
only  form  in  which  sugar  can  be  absorbed 
in  the  system.  Dextrose  enters  the  blood 
stream,  which  carries  it  to  the  tissues, 
where  it  is  burned  to  yield  proper  energy 
for  muscular  activity.  There  is,  however, 
a  short  cut  in  this  long  and  involved 
process.  Dextrose  itself  is  available  in 
many  foods  and  so  is  ready  for  almost 
immediate  absorption  by  the  body,  with¬ 
out  going  through  the  breaking  down 
process  needed  when  starch  or  the  com¬ 
plex  sugars  are  eaten.  The  best  natural 
sources  of  dextrose  are  fruits  such  as 
grapes  and  oranges,  corn  and  corn  syrup, 
honey,  and  most  vegetables.  Dextrose 
is,  in  fact,  also  known  as  corn  sugar  or 
grape  sugar.  Pure  crystalline  dextrose 
is  now  made  chiefly  from  American  corn. 
It  resembles  ordinary  cane  sugar 
(sucrose)  in  appearance,  but  is  slightly 
less  sweet  to  the  taste,  and  so  does  not  tend 
to  cloy  the  appetite.  This  pure  dextrose  is 
widely  used  today  in  the  preparation  of 
many  staple  foods.  It  is  commonly  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  good  bread,  and  is  a 
usual  ingredient  of  the  best  ice  cream. 
It  also  goes  into  candy,  preserves,  can¬ 
ned  fruits,  fruit  juices,  carbonated  bever¬ 
ages,  and  many  other  quality  products. 
The  advantages  of  dextrose  in  the  diet  are 
its  easy  digestibility  and  comparatively 
rapid  absorption.  It  provides  a  quick, 
economical,  and  palatable  source  of  use¬ 
ful  food-energy. 


CROP  CONDITIONS 


TOMATOES 

GENTRY,  ARK.,  October  7 — Tomatoes  and 
green  beans  fully  twice  the  normal 
acreage.  Yield  in  all  crops  except  straw¬ 
berries  above  normal.  Berries  were 
damaged  by  late  frost.  Excellent  season 
for  growing  with  plenty  of  moisture  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  good  harvest  in  this  district. 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND.,  October  5 — Crop  is 
of  excellent  quality,  however  yield  will 
be  about  55  per  cent  of  normal.  This  has 
been  an  exceptionally  cool,  dry  season. 
The  fields  a're  full  of  small  green  toma¬ 
toes.  These  are  too  small  to  mature. 

WHITE  PLAINS,  KY.,  October  9 — Made 
our  last  run  Tuesday,  October  8th,  with 
normal  pack.  Tomatoes  moving  out 
fairly  well.  Pack  of  nice  quality.  We 
are  having  a  little  frost  nightly. 

CLEVER,  MO.,  October  5 — The  tomato 
pack  is  practically  over.  Our  acreage 
produced  about  three  tons  per  acre  from 
75  acres.'  South  Missouri  produced  as 
high  as  six  tons  per  acre  on  several  fields. 
It  seems  that  South  Missouri  is  about  the 
only  part  of  the  country  that  has  run  a 
full  crop  90  to  100  per  cent,  and  on  a 


small  area.  Some  factories  are  making 
their  last  runs. 

MARSHFiHiLD,  MO.,  October  7 — The  acre¬ 
age  in  Webster  County  is  not  quite  up  to 
average.  Yield  is  good  this  year  as  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year.  Tomatoes  are  all 
canned  for  this  year,  some  damage  by 
frost. 

VERADALE,  WASH.,  October  4 — Crop  con¬ 
ditions  continue  good  at  this  date,  how¬ 
ever  rains  have  done  some  late  season 
damage.  Yield  this  year  average  ten  ton 
per  acre,  with  most  of  crop  off  before 
frost  danger.  105  acres  this  year. 

PEAS 

HOMER,  N.  Y.,  October  5 — Sweet  peas 
366  acres,  about  82  cases  per  acre.  92 
per  cent  yield  compared  with  1939. 

PICKETT,  WIS.,  October  3  —  Came 
through  with  a  strictly  fancy  pack  of 
peas.  One  of  the  best  we  have  put  up 
in  the  past  twelve  years. 

OTHER  CROPS 

HOMER,  N.  Y.,  October  5 — Green  Beans: 
20814  acres,  179  cases  per  acre.  99  per 
cent  yield  compared  with  1939.  Wax 
Beans:  57  acres,  118  cases  per  acre.  95 
per  cent  compared  with  1939. 

PICKETT,  WIS.,  October  3 — Corn:  All 
we  pack  in  the  line  of  corn  is  whole 
kernel  and  we  came  through  with  one  of 
the  best  packs  we  have  ever  put  up  as  to 
quality  and  yield. 

SPRINGBROOK,  ORE.,  October  3 — Fruits 
and  Berries :  Any  information  at  this 
time  will  be  on  crops  harvested  during 
1940.  Strawberries,  heavy  crop;  condi¬ 
tions  now  indicate  good  growth  for  next 
year.  No  increase  in  acreage.  Logan¬ 
berries,  Boysenberries,  Youngberries,  75 
per  cent  of  normal  due  to  very  hot 
weather  at  harvest  time.  Boysenberry 
acreage  increasing,  others  decreasing. 
Black  Raspberries,  75  per  cent  this  year, 
10  per  cent  increase  in  acreage.  Fair 
condition  for  next  year.  Peaches,  normal 
crop  this  year,  due  for  20  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  as  plantings  mature.  Present  con¬ 
dition  of  plantings  good. 

Pears — Bartlett,  Williamette  Valley, 
crop  70  per  cent  this  year,  plantings  in¬ 
creasing  slightly.  Present  growing  con¬ 
dition  of  orchards  good.  Heavy  crop  in 
1939.  Very  dry  season  no  doubt  caused 
short  crop  this  year.  We  should  have 
normal  crop  in  1941.  This  year’s  size 
and  quality  better  than  1939. 

Italian  Prunes:  This  year’s  crop  for 
Oregon  and  Clark  County,  Washington, 
about  20  per  cent.  The  acreage  is  de¬ 
creasing  rapidly,  but  as  the  per  cent  used 
by  canners  is  small  there  will  be  an 
ample  supply  for  years.  This  year’s 
canned  pack  about  Vs  of  normal. 

While  condition  of  nearly  all  berries 
and  tree  fruits  is  up  to  average,  a  severe 
winter  or  rain  at  blooming  time  next 
spring  can  determine  the  size  of  the 
1941  crop. 
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DARK  AGES  OF  MERCHANDISING 


by  "BETTER  PROFITS" 

Special  Co^-respondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 


T’S  A  LONG  TIME  since  Nicholas  Appert  first 

worked  at  preserving  foods.  It’s  a  long  time  since 

Gail  Borden  first  preserved  fruits  for  the  soldiers 
during  the  Civil  War.  It’s  a  long  time  since  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  started  to  throw  off  its  swaddling  clothes 
and  began  to  grow  up.  For  years  the  science  of  mer¬ 
chandising  has  been  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds  in 
strength  and  meaning.  Everywhere  you  go  today  you 
meet,  on  every  hand,  evidence  that  more  and  more 
folks  appreciate  the  value  of  knowing  the  common  rules 
for  winning  friends  and  infiuencing  people,  -  even 
though  they  may  not  have  read  Dale  Carnegie’s  latest 
book  on  the  subject. 

The  canners  as  a  whole  may  have  started  to  throw 
off  their  swaddling  clothes  but  far  too  many  of  them  are 
still  living  in  the  dark  ages  of  merchandising.  Far 
too  many  fall  back  on  the  weather  or  unusual  crop 
conditions  as  an  excuse  for  doing  or  not  doing  some¬ 
thing  that  the  average  manufacturer  would  never  hesi¬ 
tate  about  performing  at  once  and  forgetting  about  it. 
As  much  as  we  have  advanced  in  the  technical  proces¬ 
ses  of  canning  and  preserving  foods  we  are  still  in  the 
dark  ages  when  we  are  confronted  by  simple  problems 
in  retaining  customer  good-will.  I’ll  grant  that  the 
mouse-trap  manufacturer  may  order  steel  springs, 
blocks  of  seasoned  wood,  and  know  to  the  fractional 
part  of  a  cent  what  his  manufacturing  costs  are,  but 
not  so  the  canner.  He  may  book  a  thousand  cases  of 
cherries  for  future  delivery  and  be  compelled  to  buy 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  order  in  the  open  market 
at  an  advance  over  the  price  at  which  the  goods  have 
been  sold,  in  order  to  make  a  decent  delivery.  This 
seems  screwy  to  the  mouse-trap  manufacturer  but  he 
does  not  quarrel  with  the  canner  as  he  knows  that  by 
doing  this  the  shipper  insures  continuance  of  the 
customer’s  good-will,  and  any  business  man  can  under¬ 
stand  the  importance  of  doing  this. 

My  quarrel  is  with  the  canner  who  is  given  a  chance 
to  support  retail  distributors  in  some  cherished  activity, 
offering  him  a  chance  to  advertise  his  goods,  and  who 
refuses  it  on  the  grounds  that  he  has  had  a  poor  sea¬ 
son  and  that  his  deliveries  will  be  such  he  will  not  be 
able  to  do  anything  as  suggested.  If  this  excuse  comes 
from  a  small  canner,  impoverished  to  an  extreme,  it 
may  be  taken  at  its  face  value,  but  when  made  by  the 
representative  of  a  canner  well  established  financially, 
it  comes  with  bad  grace,  and  should  not  be  taken  by 
retail  dealers  as  an  action  taken  in  fairness  to  all 
concerned. 

To  be  specific,  a  canner  with  State-wide  distribution 
was  asked  through  a  representative  of  several  years 
standing,  to  support  a  group  of  retail  dealers  acting  as 
a  committee  in  charge  of  financing  a  State  Convention. 


This  representative  did  not  carry  the  suggestion  to  his 
principal  inasmuch  as  he  felt  the  time  was  inopportune 
for  the  request.  Let  me  make  plain  here  that  the  canner 
was  never  approached  directly  by  the  committee  in 
charge  of  solicitations  but  only  through  a  broker  repre¬ 
sentative.  This  man  turned  the  request  down  coldly. 
Reasons  were  given  that  seemed  sufficient  to  him  no 
doubt  but  ones  that  only  left  a  bad  impression  in  the 
minds  of  those  concerned. 

Going  back  to  the  mouse-trap  manufacturer,  sup¬ 
pose  he  found  himself  unable  to  buy  seasoned  wood  in 
quantities  sufficient  for  his  needs  during  the  rush  sea¬ 
son  for  manufacturing  and  selling  mouse-traps.  Sup¬ 
pose  over  a  period  he  had  accumulated  a  reserve  and 
that  in  another  season  he  felt  certain  he  would  be  able 
to  get  all  the  seasoned  wood  he  needed  for  his  manu¬ 
facturing  program.  Do  you  think  he  would  refuse  to 
support  the  convention  activities  of  a  group  of  valued 
customers,  because  he  was  unable  to  get  all  the  stock 
he  needed  for  manufacture  during  the  current  season? 
Do  you  suppose  he  would  take  a  chance  of  antagonizing 
valued  customers  by  refusing  to  help  them,  giving  as 
his  excuse  that  he  was  unable  to  get  seasoned  wood 
from  which  to  produce  as  many  mouse-traps  as  usual 
in  1940  ?  I  do  not  think  so !  On  the  contrary,  I  am  quite 
certain  that  if  he  knew  his  merchandising  he  would 
insist  on  assisting  in  the  program,  making  certain  at 
the  same  time  that  he  was  given  an  opportunity  to 
explain  that  he  was  temporarily  unable  to  fill  all  his 
orders  and  seek  new  business,  but  that  he  would  be 
back  in  1940  looking  for  larger  orders  than  ever 
because  of  his  contribution.  Certainly  he  would  be  in 
a  better  position  to  do  this  because  of  his  co-operation 
with  the  convention  program  than  he  would  be  if  he 
were  to  brusquely  tell  those  asking  him  for  his  contri¬ 
bution  that  he  was  unable  to  do  anything  because  he 
had  a  premium  for  seasoned  wood  with  which  to  make 
mouse-traps  he  has  sold  in  advance  at  a  fixed  price,  not 
taking  into  consideration  the  advance  in  raw  materials. 

Yes,  the  canning  and  merchandising  of  canned  foods 
is  a  screwy  business  but  only  as  operators  make  it  so ! 
Merchandising  has  progressed  to  a  point  where  one 
expects  all  sellers  to  react  in  a  certain  way.  Given  an 
opportunity  to  help  valued  distributors  make  a  success 
of  a  certain  enterprise  the  representative  and  manu¬ 
facturer  who  is  getting  ahead  today  adds  his  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  common  cause  and  reaps  the  harvest  later 
in  increased  business  and  profits.  Let’s  look  over  our 
procedure  in  the  past  in  order  to  decide  whether  or 
not  we  have  always  been  as  liberal  as  we  might  have 
been  in  advertising  our  goods  and  building  good-will. 
If  we  have  been  apparent  good  fellows  when  crops  were 
bountiful  and  packs  were  abundant,  we  can’t  let  down 
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now  when  the  going  is  tough.  At  least  not  if  we  are 
still  going  concerns.  The  average  manufacturer  can’t, 
neither  may  a  canner.  We  may  be  dependent  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  other  industry  on  the  vagaries 
of  the  weather  but  distributors  will  not  take  this  into 
account. 

The  futility  of  attempting  to  make  steady  increases 
in  sales  of  canned  foods  lies  not  in  the  whims  of  Mother 
Nature,  but,  instead,  may  be  traced  directly  to  the 
failure  of  the  human  element  in  the  distribution  of  pre¬ 
served  foods  to  regard  the  whole  operation  as  a  normal 
every  day  affair  to  be  treated  as  any  other  like  sales 
transaction  would  be  treated.  Some  day  we’ll  have  to 
shake  of  our  lethargy  and  stop  taking  refuge  in  excuse 
for  our  apathy  that  may  be  blamed  on  crop  failures.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  leading  canners  do  not  seem  to 
make  these  mistakes  as  a  rule;  it’s  hoped  none  will 
make  them  eventually.  Take  the  gamble  out  of  can¬ 
ning  and  you  might  lose  the  interest  of  those  who  are 
always  looking  for  a  bumper  crop  while  others  face 
shortages  but  you  will  introduce  instead,  a  bevy  of 
merchandisers  who  may  well  be  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  regular  business. 

Take  a  few  moments  and  consider  your  brokerage 
representatives.  Recall,  if  you  can,  those  to  whom 
you  have  given  authority  to  speak  for  you  without 
question.  Has  this  authority  been  well  placed?  Are 
you  satisfied  to  allow  this  to  continue  ?  Maybe  you  had 
better  recall  some  of  it  so  that  you  may  not  be  em¬ 
barrassed  by  having  some  request  you  would  willingly 
grant,  refused  point  blank.  On  the  other  hand,  brokers 
who  read  this  article  should  search  their  memories  for 
the  times  they  too,  have  said  “No”  to  some  request  for 
advertising  or  other  help  from  distributors  and  pos¬ 
sibly  may  have  discouraged  future  business  growth. 
There  should  be  only  one  man  in  any  organization  who 
can  say  “Yes,”  when  the  expenditure  of  money  is  in 
question,  and  by  the  same  token,  there  ought  to  be  only 
one  and  the  same  man  who  can  say  “No.” 

Business  today  is  more  than  ever  a  matter  of  per¬ 
sonalities.  You  must  be  friendly  to  make  friends. 
Without  friends  and  more  friends,  your  business  path¬ 
way  is  apt  to  be  a  rough  one.  Smooth  it  over  as  much 
:is  possible  by  helping  those  who  help  you  even  though 
'  our  pack  has  been  a  disappointment.  It  will  be  better 
next  year  and  you’ll  need  then,  those  who  want  your 
lelp  at  present. 

You  may  argue  that  the  average  request  for  adver- 
ising  by  the  average  group  is  “Shotgun”  advertising, 
hat  little  good  can  come  from  it.  But  even  this  causes 
loser  friendships  where  only  lukewarm  ones  existed 
efore.  Of  course  the  manufacturer  with  thousands 
n  contracts  for  magazine  and  radio  advertising  has 
legitimate  excuse  for  not  going  outside  of  his  budget 
»ut  few  canners  have  this  excuse.  If  you  are  spending 
eavily  in  legitimate  channels  for  advertising  you  may 
e  excused  from  participating  in  many  other  advertis- 
ng  activities  that  the  average  canner  will  take  on  or 
hould  engage  in. 

Canners  sales  and  profits  will  increase  as  they  adopt 
*  progressive  policy  toward  permanent  merchandising 
Lipport  of  their  brands. 


For  Cucumber,  Mixed  or  Onion  Relish  of 
Higher  Quality 


THE  CRCO 


NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y.  CHICAGO.  ILL.  COLUMBUS.  WIS. 

JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CD..  OGDEN,  UTAH,  and  SEATTLE.  WASH. 

W.  D.  CHISHOLM,  NIAGARA  FALLS,  CANADA 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  Inc.,  BALTIMORE.  MD. 


Relish  €vtter 

Assures  Uniformity  of  Cut 
with  All  Pieces  Having  Sharp 
Edge — No  Mashing  Action 

The  CRCO  Relish  Cutters  have  been  used  for  many 
years  by  some  of  the  most  critical  manufacturers,  and 
are  now  accepted  as  exceptionally  successful  equipment. 

On  cucumber,  mixed  and  onion  relish,  the  capacity 
of  Model  R-2  is  in  excess  of  twenty  45-gallon  barrels 
of  cut  relish  per  hour. 

Regulation  is  accomplished  by  shifting  grates  to  give 
the  size  cut  desired.  After  this  has  been  done,  the 
cut  remains  the  same,  day  in  and  day  out,  until 
grates  are  again  changed.  This  assures  absolute 
uniformity  in  cut  with  pieces  which  have  sharp 
edges  and  are  not  mashed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co. 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

OCTOBER  14-16,  1940 — Annual  Convention,  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Food  Chains,  location  to  be  decided  at  later  date. 

OCTOBER  21  to  NOVEMBER  15,  1940 — Canned  Pea  Carnival. 

OCTOBER  21-26,  1940 — National  Retail  Grocer’s  Week. 

OCTOBER  22-23,  1940 — After  Pack  Meeting,  Corn  Canners 
Service  Bureau,  Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

OCTOBER  25,  1940 — Florida  Canners  Association,  Annual 
Meeting,  Tampa  Terrace  Hotel,  Tampa,  Florida. 

NOVEMBER  6-7,  1940 — Pennsylvania  Canners  Association,  26th 
Annual  Convention,  probably  Yorktowne  Hotel,  York,  Pa. 

NOVEMBER  11-12,  1940 — Annual  Meeting,  Wisconsin  Canners 
Association,  Schroeder  Hotel,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

NOVEMBER  14-15,  1940 — Indiana  Canners  Association,  Fall 
Meeting,  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

NOVEMBER  19-20,  1940 — lowa-Nebraska  Canners  Association, 
Annual  Meeting,  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

NOVEMBER  21,  1940 — Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  Packers 
Association,  Annual  Meeting,  Cape  Charles,  Virginia. 

NOVEMBER  25-27,  1940 — Thirty-second  Annual  Convention, 
Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


DECEMBER  4,  1940 — Annual  convention,  Minnesota  Canners 
Asociation,  Nicollet  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

DECEMBER  5-6,  1940 — Fall  meeting,  Tri-State  Packers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Ambassador  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 

DECEMBER  10  and  11 — Annual  Meeting  Ohio  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Place  to  be  announced  later. 

DECEMBER  12-13,  1940 — Association  of  New  York  State 
Canners,  Inc.,  Annual  Convention,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

DECEMBER  12-13,  1940 — Northwest  Frozen  Foods  Association, 
Annual  Meeting,  New  Washington  Hotel,  Seattle,  Washington. 

JANUARY  8-10,  1941 — Northwest  Canners  Association,  Annual 
Meeting,  Hotel  Multnomah,  Portland,  Oregon. 

JANUARY  20-24,  1941 — Annual  Convention,  National  Canners 
Association,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  20-21,  1941 — Annual  convention.  National  Preservers 
Association,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  20-21,  1941 — National-American  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association,  Annual  Meeting,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  22,  1941 — Evaporated  Milk  Association,  Annual 
Meeting,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  22,  1941  —  National  Pickle  Packers  Association, 

•  Annual  Meeting,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

FEBRUARY  15-22,  1941— National  Cherry  Week. 


A  Iways  Dependable ! 

OLD  FAITHFUL  BRAND 

Seed  Peas  For  Canning  and  Freezing 

GALLATIN  VALLEY  SEED  CO. 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


THE  1940  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

Now  Ready!  Enter  your  order  now  for  the  31at  edition.  Compiled  by  the  National  Cannera  Aaaociation, 
from  Statiatical  Reporta  and  auch  other  reliable  data. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 


National  Canners  Association/ 


1739  H.  Street,  N.  W.  Washinston,  D.  C. 


PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Market  Quiet  —  Canners  Taking  Stock  — 
—  Prices  Firm  and  Advancing  —  No.  10s 
Widely  Wanted — Consumer  Buying  at 
Record  High. 

THE  MARKET — The  week  in 
canned  foods  is  spoken  of  as  a  quiet 
one,  it  being  noted,  however,  that 
in  the  absence  of  active  buying 
prices  are  being  well  maintained. 
Note  this  strong  position  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  It  is  also  said  that  there 
is  no  pressure  to  sell,  and  the  cause 
of  that  is  that  most  canners  are 
taking  time  out  to  figure  up  just 
what  goods  they  have  unsold,  so 
as  to  chart  their  course  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  more  intelligently.  That  is  a 
worthwhile  feature  of  the  market* 
The  total  closing  of  the  canning 
season  on  most  staples  is  being  put 
off  from  week  to  week,  old  Dame 
Nature  apparently  trying  to  make 
up  for  some  of  the  time  lost  earlier 
in  the  growing  season.  But  even 
with  such  crops  as  could  benefit 
from  this  delay  the  amount  added 
to  the  total  is  not  great.  There  have 
been  light  frosts,  and  in  many  re¬ 
gions  the  cool  weather  has  ap¬ 
proached  the  frost  line  but  as  we 
write  the  season  still  remains  open, 
and  in  that  sense  is  one  of  the  long¬ 
est  of  recent  years. 

If  there  is  a  feature  to  the  week’s 
market  it  must  be  the  growing 
scarcity  of  No.  10s  of  all  kinds.  The 
industry  did  not  wake  up  to  this 
s'reat  opportunity  in  time,  and  so 
t  has  not  been  possible  to  add 
iny  to  the  usual  pack  of  10s. 
rhose  who  figure  that  10s  will  be 
’leaned  up  in  a  few  months  are 
ery  optimistic ;  it  looks  as  if  they 
vould  be  gone  very  shortly.  And 
specially  when  the  heavy  buying 
'f  the  Government  for  all  its  armed 
orce  requirements  actually  sets  in. 
\dded  to  this  will  be  the  call  by 
he  cafeteria  or  commissary  de¬ 
partments  of  large  plants  which 
ire  just  beginning  to  get  into  ac¬ 
tion,  and  may  soon  be  expected  to 
run  24  hours  per  day.  This  is  mere¬ 
ly  saying  that  the  demands  for 


canned  foods,  and  all  foods,  is  on 
an  entirely  new  basis  as  compared 
with  past  years.  Government  con¬ 
tracts  have  been  let  in  the  billions, 
and  every  day  sees  more  and  more 
plants  swinging  into  operation,  to 
be  greatly  enlarged,  it  is  true,  be¬ 
fore  full  intended  production  is 
reached.  But  it  is  well  begun,  and 
will  grow  rapidly.  Already  in¬ 
creased  consumer  demand,  from  the 
more  and  better  wages,  is  show¬ 
ing,  as  note  in  the  report  on  the 
chain  store  operations  showing  an 
increase  for  August  of  nearly  12% 
over  August  1939 ;  and  what  ought 
to  please  the  ladies’  committees  of 
these  consumer  clubs  or  bodies,  the 
advance  was  made  with  less  than 
a  4  per  cent  increase  in  prices. 
Let  them  remember  that  the  good 
old  law  of  Supply  &  Demand 
is  still  very  much  alive,  and  it 
speaks  well  for  all  concerned  that 
a  greater  advantage  was  not  taken 
of  such  an  opportunity. 

In  foods  there  is  much  room  for 
improvement  in  prices  over  present 
rates,  especially  to  the  producers, 
before  any  justified  charge  of  prof¬ 
iteering  can  possibly  be  attempted. 
The  present  percentage  of  profit  to 
the  producers  is  not  enough  to  en¬ 
courage  them  to  continue,  much 
less  to  increase  as  they  must  if  our 
workers,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
starving  millions  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  are  to  be  fed.  We  recommend 
that  thought,  that  truth,  to  all  in¬ 
vestigators. 

Market  prices  are  of  less  conse¬ 
quence  right  now  than  for  a  long 
time,  as  canners  count  up  their 
costs,  and  the  amount  of  goods  left 
to  sell,  especially  Baltimore  prices 
as  quoted  by  the  brokers,  and  which 
seem  invariably  to  be  for  not  bet- 
ten  than  standard  grades.  But  even 
in  this  case  improvement  is  seen 
in  the  prices  of  canned  tomatoes, 
the  one  item  which  is  most  made 
a  football  of  in  the  market.  Is 
are  bottom  at  371/2  cents,  with  can¬ 
ners  holding  at  45  cents,  as  well 
they  may  since  this  size  can  is 
among  the  scarce.  2s  are  quoted. 


for  standards  of  course,  at  57 1^ 
cents,  58  cents  and  up  to  72i/^ 
cents  for  full  standards.  21/2S  are 
quoted  at  77 y2  cents,  80  cents  and 
up  to  $1  which  ought  to  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  market  now  said 
to  be  ruling  in  this  section.  As  a 
rule  the  price  follows  the  quality 
pretty  closely,  but  nothing  is  said 
about  this  in  brokers’  circulars.  10s 
tomatoes  are  quoted  from  $2.55, 
though  we  doubt  if  anyone  would 
sell  at  that  price,  to  $3.25,  and  spec¬ 
ulation  is  rife  as  to  what  price  this 
product  will  go  before  long. 

With  the  corn  pack  undoubtedly 
very  short,  and  the  quality  very 
high,  corn  is  sitting  pretty.  The 
corn  canners  are  going  to  get  to¬ 
gether  to  size  up  the  situation  be¬ 
fore  further  dealings.  The  prices 
are  quite  fair,  but  not  what  they 
should  be  in  view  of  the  supply  and 
the  demand.  For  there  is  a  steady 
demand  for  corn,  the  buyers  sens¬ 
ing  that  they  may  get  left  if  they 
wait  any  longer. 

Canned  peas  are  in  much  the 
same  position  as  corn.  Prices  are 
quoted  in  other  market  reports  and 
there  is  no  need  to  repeat  here, 
but  the  pea  canners  who  belong  to 
the  Institute  are  certainly  doing 
the  entire  canned  pea  business  a 
real  service,  and  we  wonder  how 
the  hold-outs  feel.  The  canned  pea 
promotion  effort  is  just  about  to 
open,  and  all  hands,  distributors 
and  retailers,  are  taking  a  full  hand 
in  it.  They  will  market  their  good 
pack,  of  fine  quality,  at  some  profit 
to  the  canners,  not  only  those  who 
are  partners  in  this  product  pro¬ 
motion  scheme  but  for  the  free 
riders  also. 

Snap  beans  are  having  a  steady 
though  not  heavy  call,  but  the 
prices  remain  low  in  face  of  the 
demand  and  of  the  rather  light 
pack.  They  ought  to  advance,  and 
doubtless  will,  if  the  quality  is 
there. 

Fruits  of  all  kinds  are  sitting 
pretty,  with  prices  advancing,  and 
with  no  pressure  anywhere  to  sell. 
Trading  in  citrus  products,  for  fu- 
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tures,  is  somewhat  active,  on  too 
low  a  price  basis.  Grapefruit  juice 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  things  most 
wanted  in  what  export  business  is 
passing. 

Fish  products  are  in  an  inde¬ 
pendent  position,  with  salmon  on 
the  export  list  against  a  shortened 
pack,  and  sardines  even  shorter. 
Tuna  is  doing  better  so  far  as  the 
pack  goes. 

♦TELLING  ’EM  AND  IT’S 
GOOD  ADVICE 

Clever,  Mo.,  Oct.  9th,  1940. 

“You  Stone  County,  Missouri, 
canners  that  are  in  the  habit  of 
throwing  your  tomato  packs  on  the 
market  at  a  loss  to  yourselves,  and 
go  short  of  grub,  and  naked 
through  the  winters,  until  the  next 
pack  comes  along  and  so  on,  now 
have  the  chance  of  your  lives  to 
make  yourselves  some  money,  if 
you  will  just  take  a  little  advice  and 
hold  on  to  every  case  of  tomatoes 
that  you  can,  holding  your  price  at 
a  much  higher  level  than  the  cut¬ 
throat  prices  now  offered  by  the 
jobbers.  Give  your  growers  enough 
to  get  along  with,  and  ask  them  to 
help  carry  the  load  this  time,  and 
by  so  doing  the  canners  of  Missouri 
and  Arkansas  will  be  in  shape  to 
return  the  favors  next  year.  All 
have  been  practically  broke  for  the 
last  seven  or  eight  years,  therefore 
were  not  able  to  do  much  for  any¬ 
one.  Get  your  prices  up  and  come 
out  of  the  back  brush  this  time. 
Let’s  make  the  jobber  sit  up  and 
take  notice! 

Wm.  Wampler,  Manager 
Marionville  Canning  Co.” 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Higher  Prices  Looked  For  —  Tomatoes  Up 
Slightly  —  Corn  Deliveries  Short  —  Buyers 
Taking  Corn  and  Beans — Peas  Quiet  — 
Pimientos  Short  —  Some  Buying  of  Future 
Citrus  Products — Prices  on  Cranberry  Sauce 
— Peaches  Higher — Sardines  Short. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  October  11,  1940. 

THE  SITUATION — Firmness  con¬ 
tinues  marked  in  the  general 
canned  foods  line,  and  indications 
of  higher  prices  for  unsold  stocks 


in  canners’  hands  continue  to  mul¬ 
tiply.  Peaches  firmed  up  on  the 
Coast  this  week,  canners  of  corn 
indicate  short  deliveries  on  fancy, 
and  other  items  likewise  reflect 
general  strength.  Distributors  ap¬ 
parently  are  still  concentrating 
largely  on  handling  shipments 
against  futures  contracts,  and  are 
not  in  the  market  for  additional 
stocks. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Jobbers  are  fol¬ 
lowing  the  market  carefully,  and 
are  expected  to  be  in  and  out  of 
the  prompt  shipment  market  over 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  when¬ 
ever  favorable  trading  opportuni¬ 
ties  present  themselves.  General 
expectations  of  probable  shortages 
of  No.  10s  of  all  types  of  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  leading 
to  a  better  forward  accumulation 
of  this  size  by  the  jobbing  trade. 
As  the  war  clouds  continue  dark, 
less  attention  is  being  given  by  op¬ 
erators  to  the  possibility  of  an 
early  cessation  of  war  in  Europe 
bringing  about  a  break  in  the  do¬ 
mestic  industrial  situation.  On  the 
contrary,  all  signs  now  point  to  just 
the  reverse. 

TOMATOES — With  the  packing 
season  generally  closed,  canners  in 
many  instances  have  withdrawn 
from  the  market  to  take  stock  of 
the  situation  and  clear  their  decks 
of  prompt  shipment  business.  Quo¬ 
tations  coming  up  from  the  Tri- 
States  this  week  seem  to  set  the 
market  for  standards  on  the  basis 
of  371/j  cents  for  Is,  55  cents  for 
2s,  75  cents  for  21/2S,  and  $2.50  for 
10s,  f.  o.  b.,  canneries.  Not  all  can¬ 
ners  are  disposed  to  accept  $2.50 
for  10s,  however,  and  the  market 
really  seems  to  be  ranging  $2.65- 
$2.75,  with  a  possibility  that  the 
latter  figure  will  be  “bottom”  quite 
shortly.  The  trade  here  is  disposed 
to  look  for  an  increase  on  all  sizes 
of  tomatoes. 

CORN — Reports  from  Maine  and 
from  up-State  indicate  that  buyers 
may  look  for  sharp  pro-rating  of 
deliveries  of  fancy  corn  bought  on 
futures  contracts  this  season,  both 
indicating  that  deliveries  may  be 
cut  anywhere  from  30  to  50  per 
cent  as  a  result  of  the  short  pack 
this  season.  The  shortage,  appar¬ 
ently,  applies  only  to  cream  style 
corn  in  these  areas,  but  reports 


from  the  midwest  indicate  pending 
pro-rata  deliveries  of  both  whole 
kernel  and  corn  on  the  cob.  The 
market  for  Southern  corn  should 
reflect  this  improvement  in  the 
form  of  higher  prices.  Southern 
packers  were  quoting  corn  for 
prompt  shipment  this  week  on  the 
basis  of  65  cents  for  standard 
crushed  evergreen,  with  10s  at 
$4.25,  while  extra  standard  was 
held  at  72i/2-'i^5  cents  for  2s  and 
$4.35-$4.50  for  10s,  with  standard 
whole  grain  at  67V2-'70  cents  for 
2s  and  $4.25-$4.50  for  10s.  Fancy 
whole  grain  bantam  was  held  at 
95  cents  for  2s  and  $5.25  and  up 
for  10s,  with  fancy  crushed  bantam 
at  90-921/2  cents  for  2s  and  $4.75- 
$4.85  for  10s,  at  canneries. 

BEANS — Buyers  are  picking  up 
new  pack  stringless  beans  in  fair 
volume  and  the  market  this  week 
was  quoted  out  at  621/2-65  cents  for 
standard  cut  green  2s,  with  10s  at 
$3.15-$3.25,  while  extra  standards 
were  held  at  70  cents  and  $3.35- 
$3.50,  respectively.  Fancy  whole 
green  beans  ranged  $1.10  to  $1.25 
for  2s  and  $5.00  to  $5.50  for  10s. 
Standard  cut  wax  are  firm  at  671/2- 
70  cents  for  2s  and  $3.25  for  10s, 
with  extra  standard  2s  command¬ 
ing  721/2  to  75  cents  per  dozen  at 
canneries. 

PEAS — Relatively  little  interest 
was  shown  in  peas  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  week,  and  prices  remained  un¬ 
changed  from  the  previous  week. 
Buyers  were  interested  in  offerings 
of  fancy  sieves  but  were  not  plac¬ 
ing  actual  business  in  any  volume. 

PIMIENTOS  SHORT — Reports  from 
Georgia  this  week  indicate  that  the 
new  season’s  pack  of  pimientos  is 
running  far  short  of  normal,  with 
deliveries  of  50  per  cent  or  less  on 
futures  contracts  looked  for.  Can¬ 
ners  have  advanced  their  price 
views  on  prompt  shipment  stocks, 
with  the  4-ounce  tins  now  held  at 
60  cents,  with  the  7-ounce  size  at 
821/2  to  85  cents  at  canneries. 

CITRUS  PRODUCTS — Some  buying 
interest  has  developed  in  new  pack 
Texas  grapefruit  juice,  with  can¬ 
ners  quoting  for  December  ship¬ 
ment  at  55  cents  per  dozen  for  un¬ 
sweetened  2s,  571/2  cents  for  sweet¬ 
ened,  $1,171/2  for  unsweetened  46- 
ounce  and  $1.25  for  the  sweetened. 
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Carryover  stocks  of  citrus  juices 
at  both  Texas  and  Florida  canner¬ 
ies  are  moving  out  rapidly,  with 
markets  strong. 

CRANBERRY  SAUCE — Opening 
prices  on  new  pack  fancy  New  Jer¬ 
sey  cranberry  sauce  were  reported 
named  by  one  packer  this  week  at 
$1.11  for  17-ounce,  $1.60  for  2s, 
and  $7.00  for  10s,  f.  o.  b.  canneries. 

PEACHES  HIGHER — California 
Packing  Corporation  this  week  am 
nounced  an  increase  in  prices  for 
new  pack  “Del  Monte”  cling 
peaches,  bringing  the  market  for 
2V2S  up  to  $1.35,  2s  to  $1.10,  Is  to 
87^2  cents,  and  10s  to  $4.35.  No 
changes  in  quotations  for  standard 
quality  were  reported.  The  advance 
reflects  the  generally  firmer  tone 
which  the  Coast  peach  market  has 
taken  on  in  recent  weeks,  and  is 
expected  to  be  the  prelude  to  higher 
price  levels  for  other  California 
fruits  as  well,  notably  pears,  fruit 
cocktail,  apricots,  and  fruits-for- 
salad. 

SHRIMP — Gulf  packers  are  pack¬ 
ing  some  shrimp,  notwithstanding 
the  labor  difficulties  at  a  number 
of  plants,  and  new  pack  wet  pack 
was  offered  for  immediate  ship¬ 
ment  this  week  on  the  basis  of  95 
cents  for  broken,  $1.00  for  small, 
$1.05  for  medium,  $1.10  for  large, 
and  $1.15  for  jumbo,  f.  o.  b..  New 
Orleans. 

SARDINES — Portuguese  sardines, 
packed  “Norwegian  style,”  have  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  local  market  in  a  small 
way  and  importers  report  a  good 
demand  from  the  wholesale  grocery 
irade  at  $7.35  per  case  for  small 
inarters,  $8.50  for  3%-oz.  tins,  and 
'^8.75  for  41/^-oz.  tins,  f.  o.  b..  New 
ork.  Regular  Portuguese  sardines 
1  olive  oil  are  offered  at  $10.25 
jr  case  for  boneless  and  skinless 
’.arters  and  $16.50  for  halves; 
^.75  for  boneless  quarters  and 
5.25  for  halves;  and  $8.25  for 
lin  quarters  and  $13.50  for 
Ives.  Maine  sardines  continue  in 
ort  supply,  with  the  market  nom- 
ally  held,  and  the  California  situ- 
lon,  pricewise,  is  also  improving 
ider  short  offerings  and  fair  de- 
and. 

SALMON — Salmon  holdings  in 
st  hands  continue  to  dwindle, 
Ith  the  stock  of  reds  as  of  October 
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1  reported  at  but  465,923  cases, 
pinks  at  651,478  cases,  and  chums 
at  86,557  cases,  these  figures  refer¬ 
ring  to  unsold  stocks  held  by  can- 
ners.  Salmon  prices  continue  strong 
with  reds  commanding  $2.45  to 
$2.50,  pinks  $1.35  to  $1.40,  and 
chums  $1.25  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b., 
Seattle. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

Business  Is  Great  —  Buying  Slow  —  Better 
Grades  of  Tomatoes  Will  Be  Scarce — ^Tomato 
Products  Strong  —  Heavy  Sales  of  Corn  — 
Pea  Promotion  Starts — Cut  Beans  At  75c — 
Beet  Prices  Maintained — Higher  Prices  for 
Raw  Apples  Forcing  Higher  Prices  for 
Applesauce — Prunes  Hold  the  Spotlight — 
Fruits  Strong — Fish  Quiet. 

By  “Illinois 

Chicago,  October  11,  1940. 

how's  business  — Turn  to  the 
financial  pages  of  any  large  news¬ 
paper  and  what  do  you  read  ?  Here 
are  a  few  captions  from  the  past 
week: 

“See  73  Billion  Income  for  1940 
— Largest  in  Decade.” 

“September  Ore  Shipments  Set 
Record.” 

“Investors  Get  More.” 

“Peak  Steel  Exports.” 

“A.  T.  &  T.  Phones — Gain  109,- 
900  During  September.” 

“Freight  at  New  1940  High.” 

“Auto  Sales  Exceed  1939.” 

“Farm  Buying  Power  Best  Since 
1918.” 

“Bank  Deposits  Here  Set 
Record.” 

“Big  Mail  Order  Houses  Report 
Record  Sales.” 

“Rise  in  Employment  and  Pay¬ 
rolls — Now  Coming  Faster  than 
Generally  Appreciated.” 

“Industrial  Rate  Highest  in  10 
Years.” 

All  of  which  argues  well  and  cer¬ 
tainly  most  encouraging  for  canned 
foods. 

TOMATOES  —  The  market  is  un¬ 
changed  on  standards  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  No.  10  tins.  That  size 
is  firm.  The  volume  of  business 
passing  between  the  canner  and  the 
distributor,  has  slowed  up  some 
during  the  week  under  review. 
Going  quotations  are:  No.  2  stand¬ 


ard  tomatoes,  621/0^;  No.  21/0  stand¬ 
ard  tomatoes,  82i/^c;  No.  10 
standard  tomatoes,  $2.75,  Indiana. 

Growing  interest  is  noted  in  the 
better  grades  and  reports  have  it 
that  extra  standards,  near  fancies, 
as  well  as  fancies,  are  going  to  be 
quite  scarce.  One  sale  of  No.  10  tin 
near  fancies  was  reported  at  $3.50 
Indiana  factory. 

TOMATO  PRODUCTS  —  Puree  has 
had  fair  call  at  a  price  range  of 
$2.90  to  $3.00  delivered  Chicago  for 
No.  10s.  No.  Is  are  quoted  at  45c 
delivered. 

Catsup,  chili  sauce,  and  tomato 
juice,  all  occupy  a  strong  position 
but  business  has  been  slow  the  past 
few  days. 

CORN  —  Some  heavy  sales  have 
been  made  between  canners  and 
that  has  bolstered  the  market  con¬ 
siderably.  Some  No.  2  standard 
cream  style  Evergreen  is  offered 
at  67i/:>c  factory,  while  extra  stand¬ 
ard  cream  style  yellow  as  well  as 
Country  Gentleman  is  now  77i/>c 
to  80c  factory. 

The  demand  for  No.  2  whole 
grain  yellow  has  simmered  off  some 
but  canners  are  holding  firm  at 
from  85c  to  $1.00,  depending  upon 
the  quality. 

No.  10  tin  corn  of  all  varieties 
and  grades  is  extremely  scarce  in 
the  Middlewest  and  about  the  only 
quotations  that  one  has  been  able 
to  pick  up,  is  on  No.  10  whole  grain 
yellow  at  $4.75  to  $5.00  Wisconsin. 

No.  1  tin  corn  has  been  more  or 
less  neglected  by  the  local  trade 
and  it  is  just  as  well,  as  offerings 
are  limited. 

PEAS — On  Tuesday  of  this  week, 
Mr.  Beale,  Secretary  of  the  Canned 
Pea  Marketing  Institute,  presented 
the  film  and  sound  slide  of  “Peas 
and  Cues”  before  an  enthusiastic 
gathering  of  brokers  and  wholesale 
grocers.  As  everyone  knows,  the 
object  of  the  canned  Pea  Campaign 
is  to  move  a  lot  of  canned  peas  into 
consumption  and  this  meeting  will 
help  materially  to  that  end. 

The  market  is  firm  with  some 
demand  for  No.  2  tin  standard.  No. 
3  sieve  Alaskas  as  well  as  standard 
No.  4  sieve  Alaskas.  It  is  difficult 
to  buy  any  of  the  latter  under  721/2C 
to  75c  shipping  point. 
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One  would  call  the  market  more 
or  less  routine  in  character. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — The  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  bean  situation  is  the 
growing  scarcity  of  No.  10  tins  both 
fancy,  extra  standard  and  standard 
cuts  and  whole  grades. 

No.  2  tin  standard  cuts  are  held 
at  75c  Wisconsin  factory. 

BEETS — Confidence  is  developing 
in  the  market  structure  and  some 
forward  buying  has  been  noted. 
Prices  are  more  than  maintained. 
A  heavy  demand  for  No.  10  tin 
quartered  or  cut  beets  for  the 
Army  and  Navy  is  reported. 

APPLES  AND  APPLESAUCE — What 
will  happen  to  prices  if  canners  are 
forced  to  pay  twice  as  much  or 
more  for  the  fresh  fruit  as  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year?  New  York 
State,  as  well  as  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia  canners,  are  proceeding 
cautiously  as  they  realize  any 
marked  increase  in  the  canned 
article  might  have  a  tendency  to 
switch  consumer  demand  to  other 
fruit  items. 

Spot  prices  are  more  than  main¬ 
tained  and  one  does  not  hear  of 
future  quotations. 

GRAPEFRUIT  &  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 
—  Apparently  there  are  a  few 
Florida  canners  who  are  anxious  to 
clean  up  their  holdings  prior  to  the 
new  pack.  Some  pressure  has  been 
noted  to  sell,  out  of  that  State.  As 
far  as  your  reporter  can  learn,  sales 
have  been  few  and  the  trade  are 
more  determined  to  clean  up  all 
stocks  and  have  clean  floors  in 
anticipation  of  the  new  packing  and 
possibly  lower  prices. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Some  little 
business  has  been  noted  in  yellow 
cling  peaches  but  this  has  been  con¬ 
fined  to  fill-in  lots,  to  round  out  the 
distributor  stocks.  No.  10  tins  are 
strong  on  the  Coast. 

Apricots  have  been  somewhat 
slow  and  while  cocktail  and  salad 
is  more  than  holding  its  own,  job¬ 
bers  have  not  been  adding  to  their 
previous  commitments. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  —  Oregon 
prunes  are  the  most  talked  about 
fruit  from  Oregon  and  Washington 
these  days.  Sales  have  not  been 
heavy  because  the  trade  feels  prices 
are  too  high  when  compared  with 


last  year,  but  there  are  others  who 
say  prices  are  not  too  high  when 
compared  with  present  going  quota- 
tions  on  peaches,  apricots, 
pears,  etc. 

Berries  are  being  purchased 
sparingly  although  buyers  realize 
that  basis  of  supply  is  narrowing. 

Pears  are  strong,  particularly  in 
choice  and  fancy  and  some  mark¬ 
ups  have  been  made. 

FISH — Nothing  new  to  report  on 
salmon,  tuna,  oysters,  shrimp  and 
sardines.  These  fish  items  are  in 
good  position  and  while  the  move¬ 
ment  has  not  been  heavy,  all 
factors  report — everything  well  in 
hand. 

NATIONAL  RETAIL  GROCERS  WEEK 
— Every  canner  that  reads  this 
column  should  arrange  to  assist  in 
every  way  possible,  the  indepen¬ 
dent  retail  grocer  in  his  own  home 
town  as  well  as  retailers  of  the 
wholesale  grocers,  he,  the  canner, 
sells. 

October  21  to  26  is  set  for  this 
big  nation-wide  food  event  and  all 
to  elaborate  the  position  the  inde¬ 
pendent  retail  grocer  plays  in  main¬ 
taining  democracy  in  the  Food 
business. 

Every  detail  making  for  the 
success  of  National  Retail  Grocers 
Week,  has  been  already  co-ordi¬ 
nated  by  the  National  Association. 
Nation-wide  publicity,  making  use 
of  advanced  stories  to  the  press, 
manufacturers,  radio  programs, 
magazine  and  bill-board  advertis¬ 
ing  will  deluge  the  country  before 
and  during  the  event. 

Be  sure  and  do  your  bit. 

THE  GREAT  INTERSTATE  GROCERY 
CHAIN  “OCTOPUS” — See  this  column 
in  last  week’s  issue  for  the  first 
part  of  the  address  made  by  the 
president  of  the  Super  Mart  Insti¬ 
tute  in  their  convention  at  Kansas 
City  in  middle  September. 

“Why  should  national  food  chains 
be  permitted  to  use  these  unfair 
methods — selling  Oxydol  in  one  city 
at  24  cents  and  17  cents  in  another 
place;  Del  Maiz  Niblets  at  15  cents 
in  one  city  and  9V2  cents  in 
another;  green  giant  peas  at  19 
cents  and  two  for  25  cents? 

“Why  should  they  be  permitted 
to  demoralize  one  entire  market 
with  200  or  300  items  priced  at 
retail  at  1,  2  and  3  per  cent  above 


carload  cost  prices,  where  rents, 
labor  and  transportation  costs  are 
high,  and  sell  these  items  at 
higher  prices  in  other  cities  where 
operating  costs  are  lower?” 

This  is  certainly  calling  an  ace 
an  ace,  and  by  those  who  know 
what  “aces”  are. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Rains — Firmness  in  Prices  Continues  To 
Crow — No  Selling  Pressure — Peaches  Selling 
Well — Pears  Firm — Many  Withdrawals — 

Tomatoes  More  Active  But  No  Price 
Advances — Beans  Sold  Up — Tuna 
Surplus  Increasing. 

By  “Berkeley" 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  10th,  1940. 

RAIN — Northern  and  central 
California  have  had  another  taste 
of  rain  and  weather  forecasts  sug¬ 
gest  that  a  real  storm  may  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Rain  has  been  falling 
throughout  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  a  storm  is  working  its  way 
down  the  Coast.  The  present  storm 
has  been  sufficiently  heavy  in  some 
places  to  halt  tomato  picking  for 
the  time  being. 

The  feature  of  the  market  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  has  not  been  so 
much  the  volume  of  business  that 
has  been  booked  as  the  firmness 
that  has  developed.  Offers  that 
would  have  been  immediately  ac¬ 
cepted  but  a  few  weeks  ago  have 
been  rejected  with  thanks,  and 
more  sales  are  being  made  at  list 
maximums  than  at  minimum 
prices.  Numerous  Eastern  buyers 
have  been  here  and  the  market  has 
had  a  thorough  workout.  Selling 
pressure  is  largely  absent,  with  the 
trade  confident  that  everything  on 
hand  can  be  moved  at  present 
prices,  with  sizeable  advances  like¬ 
ly  on  some  items. 

PEACHES  —  Cling  peaches  have 
been  in  the  limelight  during  the 
week,  with  sales  rather  above  ex¬ 
pectations.  Choice  No.  2V2  halves 
are  firm  at  $1.25  with  sliced  com¬ 
manding  a  premium  of  2^/}  cents 
in  some  instances  and  5  cents  in 
others.  The  visiting  buyers  made 
efforts  to  make  purchases  at  $1.20 
for  halves,  but  no  sales  have  been 
reported  at  this  price.  On  Stand¬ 
ards,  the  $1.15  quotation  seems  to 
be  general,  with  a  premium  also  in 
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effect  on  sliced.  On  No.  10  halves 
and  sliced  there  have  been  some 
definite  changes  upward  in  lists, 
but  these  seem  to  be  confined  to 
minimum  quotations.  Prices  on 
Choice  halves  have  been  upped  to 
$4.10,  with  some  sliced  also  avail¬ 
able  at  this  price.  Some  who  have 
been  offering  Standard  halves  at 
$3.60  have  advanced  to  $3.65. 

APRICOTS  —  While  apricots  are 
firmly  held,  some  canners  would 
welcome  sales  in  order  to  clear 
their  floors  of  this  fruit.  Canners 
do  not  care  to  carry  the  more  costly 
items  any  longer  than  necessary, 
and  in  this  case  most  canning  stock 
costs  $70  a  ton.  Few  lists  are  com¬ 
plete,  but  buyers  are  still  able  to 
locate  about  everything  they  need 
by  shopping  around.  The  items 
that  seem  the  most  difficult  to  lo¬ 
cate  are  peeled  halves,  anything  in 
the  No.  2  size,  and  solid  pack  pie. 

PEARS — The  pear  market  is  firm, 
with  quite  a  few  canners  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  closely  sold  up. 
The  complete  list  is  still  available, 
there  having  been  quite  a  success¬ 
ful  balance  between  sizes  and 
grades  made  this  season. 

WITHDRAWALS — Formal  opening 
prices  on  canned  fruits  for  1940 
were  brought  out  by  the  California 
Packing  Corporation  under  date  of 
October  4.  The  list  follows  closely 
the  tentative  opening  prices 
brought  out  earlier,  but  is  featured 
by  quite  a  few  withdrawals.  Even 
the  peach  list  has  its  array  of 
withdrawals,  including  No.  21/^ 
seconds  and  No.  21/^  water,  both 
halves  and  sliced,  and  No.  10  stand¬ 
ard  sliced,  along  with  No.  10  ban¬ 
quet  halves  in  the  Del  Monte  brand. 

TOMATOES — Tomatoes  are  show¬ 
ing  more  activity,  as  the  season 
advances,  but  prices  have  shown  no 
change  during  the  week.  Bids  on 
300,000  cases  were  invited  recently 
by  the  Government  and  more  of  the 
kind  are  expected  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture.  Italian  type  tomatoes  are 
being  strongly  held  at  the  prices 
that  have  been  in  effect  since  the 
packing  season  opened.  Canners 
are  not  at  all  anxious  to  part  with 
their  holdings,  with  one  turning 
down  an  offer  to  buy  30,000  cases 
at  full  list  price.  ' 


BEANS — California  packers  are 
very  closely  sold  up  on  the  pack  of 
string  beans,  which  has  proved 
rather  disappointing,  and  pro  rata 
deliveries  will  have  to  be  made  on 
some  items.  A  similar  situation 
prevails  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
it  is  understood. 

TUNA — A  surplus  of  tuna  con¬ 
tinues  to  pile  up  and  this  is  about 
300,000  cases  greater  than  that  of 
a  year  ago,  according  to  late  re¬ 
ports.  While  list  prices  remain  the 
same,  the  market  seems  to  be  a 
little  weaker  than  in  past  weeks. 
On  sardines  an  odd  situation  is  pre¬ 
vailing.  But  one  concern  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  pack  of  this  fish,  since  or¬ 
ganized  packers  have  not  been  able 
to  come  to  an  agreement  with  fish¬ 
ermen  on  the  matter  of  price.  Most 
packers  have  come  out  with  open¬ 
ing  lists,  however,  and  are  busy 
cutting  prices  before  a  fish  has  been 
packed  or  costs  determined. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Happy  Days  Among  Canners  — >  Weather 
Turns  Favorable  For  All  Operations — Prices 
Holding — This  Is  Not  Oyster  Weather — 

Shrimping  Pushes  Crabbing  Out  of  the 
Picture. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Oct.  10,  1940. 

HAPPY  DAYS  IN  CANNING  COMMU¬ 
NITIES — Things  are  very  lively 
about  the  seafood  canning  commu¬ 
nities  of  this  section  because 
shrimp  production  is  at  its  peak, 
and  football  going  strong,  so  there 
is  plenty  to  keep  the  body,  the  mind 
and  the  tongue  of  the  fishermen 
and  plant  workers  very  busy. 

All  the  Biloxi,  (Miss.),  canner¬ 
ies,  with  the  exception  of  one,  have 
been  shut  down  on  account  of  a 
strike  of  the  fishermen,  but  those 
in  Louisiana,  Alabama  and  Pass 
Christian,  Miss.,  have  been  operat¬ 
ing  full  time,  which  gives  employ¬ 
ment  to  thousands  of  people  and  so 
“Happy  days  are  here  again.” 

The  hurricane  disturbances  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  have  stopped 
and  the  weather  being  fair,  it  is 
ideal  for  shrimping.  The  shrimp, 
too,  have  increased  in  size  and 
more  of  the  larger  size  shrimp  are 
available. 


The  price  of  shrimp  is  holding  up 
well,  although  as  is  generally  the 
case  when  production  boosts  up, 
there  is  always  the  over-anxious 
packer  that  wants  to  move  greater 
volume  and  resorts  to  price  cut¬ 
ting  to  do  so.  But  it  is  doubtful 
if  they  have  been  able  to  take  much 
or  any  business  from  those  packers 
of  popular  brands,  as  there  is  al¬ 
ways  more  or  less  a  fixed  amount 
of  these  standard  brands  absorbed 
by  buyers,  and  until  the  quota  is 
reached,  it  is  difficult  to  swerve 
buyers  from  these  established 
brands  of  quality  products. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is 
$1.05  per  dozen  for  No.  1  small; 
$1.10  for  No.  1  medium  and  $1.20 
for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — The  weatherman  has 
been  giving  us  maximum  tempera¬ 
tures  of  85%  which  is  ideal  Spring 
weather,  but  poor  oyster  weather 
and  greatly  reduces  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  oysters. 

While  there  are  some  lovers  of 
oysters  that  eat  them,  regardless 
of  the  weather,  nor  the  condition 
of  the  oysters  —  whether  fat  or 
poor — yet  the  majority  of  folks 
prefer  cold  weather,  and  for  this 
reason,  cold  weather  always  boosts 
the  sale  of  oysters. 

There  is  plenty  salt  water  in  the 
bajrs,  lakes  and  bayous  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  and  as  there  has  not  been  any 
cold  weather  to  cool  the  water, 
oysters  are  very  salty  and  poor. 
They  make  delicious  stews,  soups 
and  gumbo,  but  they  shrivel  up  in 
frying. 

No  canning  of  oysters  is  taking 
place,  but  there  has  been  consid¬ 
erable  movement  of  bulk  or  raw 
oysters  since  the  season  opened  on 
September  1.  Spots  too  have  moved 
fairly  well  and  the  price  is  $1.05 
per  dozen  for  five  ounce  and  $2.10 
for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

CRAB  MEAT — There  have  been 
plenty  of  crabs  and  of  fancy  qual¬ 
ity,  but  the  production  of  them  has 
been  handicapped  by  the  shrimp 
season  which  has  caused  a  good 
many  crabbers  to  knock  off  and  go 
shrimping,  it  being  a  more  profit¬ 
able  occupation.  In  fact,  fishermen 
and  workers  in  factories  can  make 
more  money  with  shrimp  than  any 
other  branch  of  the  seafood  indus¬ 
try;  therefore  when  shrimp  are 
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plentiful  and  the  factories  operat¬ 
ing  full  time,  they  draw  labor  heav¬ 
ily  from  the  other  branches  of  the 
seafood  industry. 

The  price  of  crab  meat  is  35 
cents  per  pound  for  white  and  25 
cents  per  pound  for  claw,  f.  o.  b., 
shipping  point. 

(Note;  The  price  of  such  crab 
meat  in  Annapolis,  Md.,  “Crab- 
town”,  is  65  cents  to  75  cents  per 
pound,  when  any  can  be  found  for 
sale. — Editor.) 

RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY 

Early  Grapefruit  Moving  To  Market — Future 
Selling  Mostly  Rumor  —  Needlessly  Low 
Prices  on  Turnip  Greens  —  Spring  Tomato 
Pack  Sold  Out — Spinach  Crop  In  Fair  Con¬ 
dition  —  Carrots  and  Beets  Give  Heavy 
Juice  Production. 

By  “Rio  Grande” 

Mission,  Texas,  Oct.  11,  1940. 

GRAPEFRUIT  —  Fresh  grapefruit 
from  the  1940-41  crop  has  begun 
movement  to  the  produce  markets, 
bringing  some  few  growers  good 
returns.  Bitterly  protested  by 
many  growers,  this  early  fruit 
movement  is  significant  to  the 
canner,  mostly  because  it  means  he 
must  get  ready  for  action  a  month 
or  two  hence  when  there  is  suffi¬ 
cient  juice  in  the  fruit  to  justify 
operations.  But  if  the  canner  were 
also  a  produce  man,  acquainted  with 
the  produce  market,  he  might  read 
many  a  sign  in  the  favorable  or 
slow  acceptance  of  fresh  fruit  by 
the  consuming  public. 

With  many  a  big  buyer  holding 
up  all  commitments,  and  strangely 


enough  one  or  two  canners  report¬ 
ing  huge  contracts  for  future 
delivery,  there  is  some  doubt  of 
what  quotations  constitute  or  will 
constitute  the  future  market.  571/2 
cents  and  $1.25,  2s  and  46  ounce 
natural,  respectively,  are  naturally 
in  high  favor  and  esteem.  But 
reliable  canners  report  little  actual 
trading  at  these  prices.  There  are 
of  course  many  rumors  of  various 
prices  circulating,  and  of  course, 
denied.  But  after  reading  many 
brokers  letters  concerning  571/2 
cents  and  $1.25,  it  is  to  be  wondered 
how  some  canners  with  the 
reported  sell-outs  do  it. 

TURNIPS  AND  MUSTARD  GREENS — 
While  some  of  the  finest  mustard 
greens  in  some  seasons  are  to  be 
found  this  year,  turnip  greens  seem 
to  be  scarce.  While  many  brokers 
report  Is  at  40  cents,  and  2s  at 
60  cents  are  prices  acceptable  to 
the  buyers,  39  cents  and  59  cents 
competition  must  be  met,  and  at 
least  one  canner  is  selling  out  at 
35  cents  and  55  cents,  which  seems 
needless. 

KRAUT — There  is  still  some  old 
pack  kraut  in  this  section,  but  only 
a  small  quantity.  2i/4s  at  62i/> 
cents  Valley  is  representative  of 
market  strength. 

TOMATOES  —  With  most  of  the 
spring  pack  sold  out,  many  canners 
will  no  doubt  begin  to  gauge  the 
strength  of  the  winter  market,  with 
one  eye  on  one  of  the  biggest,  win¬ 
ter  crops  ever  put  out  in  this 
section. 

SPINACH  —  The  coming  spinach 
crop,  to  be  ready  about  December 
15th,  is  reported  in  fair  shape. 

HOMINY — Two’s  at  471/^  cents 
and  21/2S  at  621/^  cents,  meeting 


stiff  competition.  But  contrary  to 
some  canners’  contention,  hominy 
can  be  processed  from  southern 
corn. 

CARROT  AND  BEET  JUICE  —  With 
reported  production  of  70  cases  per 
ton  of  carrots  or  beets,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  about  25  cases  on  an 
average  for  grapefruit  juice, 
several  canners  may  be  in  this 
market  this  season  from  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley. 

HOMINY — This  item  is  now  being 
packed,  2s  at  471/^  cents  and  2l^s 
at  621/4  cents,  f.  o.  b.  Rio  Grande 
Valley.  An  excellent  pack  is  being 
processed. 

HOUR-WAGE  —  Thirty  cents  an 
hour  is  making  many  a  wage 
earner  happy  in  this  section. 
Rather  like  a  new  lease  on  life  to 
many,  who  have  known  only  15 
cents  an  hour  in  past  years. 

BOSTON  CONSUMER  CONFERENCE 

Women  are  partners  in  business,  house¬ 
wives  attending  the  first  annual  consumer 
day  program  of  the  New  England  Foods 
Exposition  were  told  October  9  at  Boston 
Garden.  Over  100  of  the  country’s  fore¬ 
most  food  manufacturers  participated  in 
the  show. 

The  program,  sponsored  by  the 
Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America,  stressed  the  romance  of  New 
England  food  industries  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  cooperation  between  con¬ 
sumers  and  manufacturers. 

Miss  Ellen  Pennell,  director  of  con¬ 
sumer  relations  for  the  Associated  Gro¬ 
cery  Manufacturers  of  America,  was  in 
charge  of  the  program.  About  3,000 
women  attended  the  session. 

The  success  of  the  Boston  consumer- 
day  program  is  expected  to  lead  to  simi¬ 
lar  undertakings  in  connection  with  food 
shows  staged  in  other  sections  of  the 
country. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . 

2.66 

2.80 

Large,  No.  2% . 

. 

2.70 

2.85 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

2.66 

2.70 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

2.60 

2.60 

2.56 

2.60 

Large,  No.  2 . 

2.30 

2.60 

2.30 

2.35 

Medium,  No.  2 . 

2.35 

2.30 

2.40 

2.50 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

2.60 

2.70 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.40 

2.55 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

2.40 

2.60 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.25 

2.40 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s . 

2.26 

2.10 

2.16 

. 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s . 

2.30 

2.50 

2.30 

2.35 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips.  2s . 

1.65 

1.66 

1.76 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s . 

7.26 

7.60 

7.60 

9.50 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 

1.00 

1.06 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

.85 

1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

No.  10  . 

4.90 

6.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.72% 

.85 

.85 

.76 

.85 

No.  10  . 

3.40 

3.60 

3.75 

3.85 

4.00 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.65 

.70 

.75 

•77% 

.70 

.80 

No.  10  . 

3.15 

3..30 

3.25 

3.50 

3.50 

3.75 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 

1.15 

1.40 

1.35 

1.50 

No.  10  . 

5.00 

5.50 

4  5^5 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

1.05 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

4.50 

3.85 

4.00 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.05 

1.26 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.72% 

.76 

.86 

No.  10  . 

3.60 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax.  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ked  Kidney,  Std..  No.  2 . 

No.  fO  . 


.67yj  .70 
3.26  3.40 


I  IMA  BEANS 


No.  2 
No. 
No.  2 
No.  2 
No. 
i\o.  2 
No. 

o.  2 
No. 

j.  2 


Tiny  Green . 

10  . 

Fancy  Small  Green.. 

Medium  Green . 

10  . 

Green  &  White . 

10  . 

Fresh  White. . 

10  . 

Soaked . 


.67^! 


iiETS 

hole.  No.  2.. 


No.  2% 


icy  Cut,  No.  2 . 75 

■<’o.  2%  . 96 

.'o.  10  .  3.26 

1.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 80 

>0.  2t4  . 96 

<o.  10  .  3.60 

ncy  0iced,  No.  2 . 

To.  10  .  3.26 

>RROTS 


1.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  4.60  4.60 

i  Diced,  No.  2 . 72%  .76 

No.  10  .  3.65  3.76 


4.25 

.90 


.67%  .70 

3.26  . 


TAS  AND  CARROTS 

i.  No.  2 . . 

••r.cy  No.  2 . 


.70 

.90 


.80 

1.16 


.62% 

.76 

2.76 

3.40 

1.30 

1.40 

1.36 

1.40 

1.60 

1.50 

7.00 

7.60 

8.00 

1.20 

1.30 

1.20 

1.30 

1.10 

1.16 

1.10 

1.30 

1.26 

1.26 

5.50 

6.00 

.72% 

.85 

.90 

.90 

.90 

4.20 

4.60 

.62% 

.70 

.72% 

.80 

.90 

.95 

3.00 

3.75 

.85 

1.16 

.  1.05 

.96 

1.20 

3.50 

4.00 

.  4.00 

.67% 

.76 

.66  . 

.77% 

.90 

.76  . 

2.76 

3.26 

3.00  . 

CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Eastern 
Low  High 

CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

No.  10  .  5.60  5.75 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _  .87%  .90 

No.  10  .  5.25  5.50 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 92%  1.00 

No.  10  .  6.25  5.50 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 76  .85 

No.  10  .  6.00  . 

Std.  No.  2 . .70  . 

No.  10  .  4.25  4.50 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

No.  10  .  6.60  5.75 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 90  . 

No.  10  .  6.60  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 82%  .85 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 90  .95 

No.  10  .  4.90  5.00 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 77%  .85 

No.  10  .  4.75  . 

Std.  No.  i. . 66  .70 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 86  1.00 

No.  10  .  4.86  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 72%  .75 

No.  10  .  4.35  4.75 

Std.  No.  2 . .65  .70 

No.  10  .  4.25  . 

HOMINY 


Std.  Split,  No.  1  Tall 

... 

No.  2%  . 

...  .72% 

.8'6 

No.  10  . 

...  2.36 

2.76 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . . . 

...  .80 

.92% 

No.  10  . 

...  4.25 

4.60 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

...  .60 

.80 

No.  10  . 

...  3.26 

4.00 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets, 

2s . 

1.30 

1.35 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets, 

3s . 

1.10 

1.25 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets, 

4s . 

1.00 

1.15 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets, 

5s . 

1.00 

1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s.. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s.. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s.. 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 


07%  . 

90  1.02% 

87%  .90 

90  . 

87%  . 

86  . 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . 

Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is. 
Ex.  SM.  Alaskas,  2s. 
Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  3s. 
Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s. 
Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s. 


00  4.60 

25  . 

32%  1.55 
15  1.26 


No.  2%.. 

.85 

.90 

No.  3  .... 

1.10 

3.35 

No.  10  .. 

1.20 

SAUER  KI 

3.60 

Fancy,  No. 
No.  2% 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is.. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s.. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s.. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s.. 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  38 . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked,  2s  . 

lOs  . 

Blackeye,  28.  Soaked . 

10s  . 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 


1.05 

.90 


85  .90 
75  .80 

72%  .75 


30  . 

00  4.26 

72%  .76 

52%  .60 

75  3.00 


.66 

3.26 


.90  . 

3.00  s’oo 


.70 

.76 


.76 

.90 


1.00  1.10 


No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

SPINACH 

No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2 . . 


.67%  .75 

.88%  .95 

3.00  3.40 

.85  .86 

.90  1.10 

•97%  . 


Central 
Low  High 


.95  1.00 

.85  .90 

".’77%  ""so 
".'90  1.07% 

‘"75  ".’85 

".’70  ".’75 

i’.oo 


.85 


.95  1.00 

”.'77%  "’.’85 
"67%  "i’fo 
.96  l"00 


.75 

’’!7() 


.80 

""75 


.70 

2.00 


1.30 
1.10 
1.05 
1.00 
1.10 
.95 
.90 
.85 
.97%  1.00 
.90  .96 


1.60 

1.25 

1.20 

rio 

1.00 

.95 


.85 

.80 

6.25 
5.00 
4.60 

4.25 


.90 

.85 

6.76 

6.26 

4.75 

4.75 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.35 

1.20 

1.15 

1.10 

1.20 

1.00 

.95 

.92% 


30 

20 

20 

26 

07% 

00 

97% 


.95 

.85 

.86 

5.26 

5.00 

4.25 

4.25 


1.20 

1.40 

1.35 

1.45 

1.10 

1.15 

1.30 

1.40 

1.20 

1.05 

1.15 

1.20 

1.30 

.85 

.95 

1.10 

1.20 

.80 

1.00 

1.10 

.97%  1.00 

4.60 

4.16 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

.80 

.85 

.90 

.95 

.72% 

.75 

.86 

.95 

•72% 

.75 

.85 

.96 

4.75 

4.00 

.96 

1.00 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.66 

2.50 

.66 

— 

.67% 

.66 

.70 

.90 

.86 

.92% 

2.75 

3.25 

2.76 

3.00 

.70 

.76 

.72% 

.75 

.86 

.90 

2.25 

2.75 

2.65 

2.75 

.65 

.65 

1.07% 

.85 

1.30 

1.36 

2.76 

2.85 

4.25 

4.35 
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SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 76 

No.  2%  . 95 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10  .  3.25 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . 80 

No.  2%  .  1.05 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  3.40 

TOMATOES 


Eastern 
Low  Hish 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


CANNED  FRUITS— CoBtinaad 


1.07 


.75 

1.00 


3.60 


No.  3 


Ex.  Std.,  No.  1.. 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 


TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  300  . 45 

No.  303  Cyl . 60 

No.  2  . 70 

No.  2  Cyl . 76 

No.  3  Cyl . 

No.  10  .  2.60 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 76 

No.  tVi  .  1.06 

No.  10  .  3.76 


3.00 


2.70  3.26 


.60 

.95 

3.26 


.70 

1.00 

3.60 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

2.76 

2.90 

3.25 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Std . 

No.  10  . 

.76 

3.25 

.65 

2.86 

APRICOTS 

3.00 

3.60 


.72V^ 

3.00 


No.  2%,  Fancy . 

No.  2%,  Choice . 

No.  2  Std . 

No.  10  Fancy . 

No.  10,  Choice . 

No.  10,  Std . 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water.... 
BLUEBERRIES 


No.  2  . 

....  1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

No.  10  . 

....  7.60 

7.00 

CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted, 

No.  2 . 

....  1.05 

1.05 

1.00 

1.05 

Red  Sour  Pitted. 

No.  10 . 

....  6.00 

5.25 

4.75 

5.25 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No. 

214 . 

. 

Choice,  No.  2% 

Std.,  No.  2^! . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . . 

Choice.  No.  10 . 

Std..  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . 

No.  1  . 

No.  300  . 

No.  2  . 

46  oz .  1.66 

No.  6  . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


Florida 


Texas 


.80 

2.75 


.65 


.95 

2.86 


.7214 

1.6714 


1.65 


PEACHES 

y.  C..  Fey..  No.  214 . 

Choice,  No.  214 . 

Std.,  No.  214 . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice.  No.  10 . . 

Std.,  No.  10 _ 

Pie,  No.  10 . . 

Water,  No.  10 . . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


Solid  Pack 


.95 

1.00 

.90 

1.10 

1.06 

1.16 

1.25 

1.26 

1.26 

1.36 

1.25 

1.36 

.50 

4.00 

3.76 

4.50 

4.00 

4.36 

.60 

.46 

.4714 

.75 

.70 

.80 

.70 

.90 

.92  Vj 

1.00 

.90 

1.16 

1.15 

3.25 

3.40 

3.25 

3.60 

3.35 

W  1th  puree 


Std..  No.  1 . 

. 36 

.4214 

.42% 

.62% 

.621 

No.  2  . 

. 56 

.70 

.65 

.70 

.72% 

.76 

No.  214  . 

.75 

.90 

.85 

.90 

.90 

.95 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  PUREE 

3.00 

2.75 

3.25 

2.75 

3.00 

Std.,  No.  1.  Who. 

St.  1.04... 

. 38 

.50 

.42% 

.46 

No.  10  . 

.  2.80 

3.00 

3.00 

3.26 

3.26 

3.40 

Std.,  No.  1.  Trim 

1.035 . 

. 36 

.40 

.42% 

.62% 

No.  10  . 

.  2.60 

2.76 

2.76 

3.00 

2.85 

3.00 

.6214 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% .  1.86 

No.  10  . — 

Choice,  No.  214 . — 

No.  10  . — 

Bartlett,  Fancy.  No.  214 . I'SS 

Choice,  No.  214 . 

Std.,  No.  214 .  1.30 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 _ _ 

No.  lOj  Water . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 

PINEAPPLE 

No.  1  Flat . .  . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . . . 

No.  214  . . . 

No.  10  in  Juice .  6.26 

No.  10  in  Syrup . 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  214  . 

47  oz . 

No.  10  . 


1.86 


1.90 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.86  1.90 

1.66  1.76 

1.6214  1.65 
6.00  6.26 
6.60 
4.90 
3.60 
3.16 


6.75 

6.00 

3.75 
3.26 


Cuban 


RASPBERRIES 


.70  .7214 

'2.76  '2.’85 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
Mexican  Crushed  Sliced 

. 4114  . 

.  .6814  . 

.80  .  .8214  . 

.  1.26  . 

4.26  _ _  6.35  6.60 

4.25  .  3.90  . 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
. 4714  . 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . 

*  Std.,  Water,  No.  10.. 


.80 

.95 

, . 

1.87% 

2.06 

1.90 

4.26 

4.60 

1.60 

1.70 

1.60 

1.70 

1.66 

7.76 

7.60 

6.00 

1.46 

1.65 

1.65 

6.60 

6.60 

6.00 

1.67% 

1.80 

1.40 

1.60 

1.80 

1.60 

1.76 

2.00 

2.17% 

.'IZ 

1  il !  1 

2.90  3.00 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

10  oz.  . 70 

No.  2,  19  oz .  1.26  _ 

No.  2,  17  oz .  1.1214  1.26 


2.20 

LOBSTER 

1.90 

2.06 

Flats,  1  Ib.. 

1.66 

1.76 

7.25 

%  lb . 

6.60 

6.76 

%  lb . 

6.60 

6.00 

OYSTERS 

1.10 

1.16 

Std.,  4  oz. 
6  oz . 

4.35 

4.60 

8  oz.  ...... 

10  oz . 

1.35 

5.00 

2.26 

2.10 

1.90 

7.85 
7.26 

6.85 

2.20 

7.65 


1.40 

5.25 
2.30 

2.26 
2.00 
8.00 
7.60 
7.16 

2.35 

7.75 


6.00 

2.60 

1.50 


1.00 

1.10 

1.80 


1.26 

6.76 

1.30 

1.26 

1.15 

4.35 

4.10 

3.60 

3.46 

3.00 


Selects,  6  oz . 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  14 . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat.  No.  1 . 

No.  14  . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  14 . 

Sockeye,  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  14  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  No.  1  Tall... 


SHRIMP 

No.  1,  Small.. 
No.  1,  Medial 
No.  1,  Large.. 


1.06 


2.10 

2.20 


Southern  Northwest  Selects 

iVoi  T.IO 
jiilo  !!."!!! 


1.10 

1.60 


1.20 

1.66 


2.45  2.60 

1.66  1.75 

2.00  2.00 

r."40  lJs 

.96  . 

2"00  2.’l0 

1.26  . 

1.86  1.90 


Southern 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 
14  Oil,  Key .  3.96 


1.35 

6.00 

1.35 

1.30 

i.nVi 

4.60 

4.25 

3.76 

3.50 

8.10 


14  Oil.  Tomato,  Carton.. 


%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24*8.. 
Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s.. 


1.30 

1.36 

1.06 

1.10 

1.16 

1.16 

1.20 

1.26 

t 

3.96 

3.50 

4.00 

3.10 

4.60 

TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  •24’8 . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’8 . 

148  . 

148  . 

Light  Meat,  Is................. 


3.25  3.60 


11.50  12.50 

6.00  6.76 

4.16  4.40 

9.60  10.00 


5.26 

3.66 


6.60 

3.76 
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HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 


MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want.  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  to  three  times,  per  line  40 
cents,  four  or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge 
per  ad,  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line. 
Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The 
Canning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
lot  Whole  Grain  or  Cream  Style 


MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
'  PATENTED  and  other  machinery 

IVrUe  for  Catalogue  and  further  parttculars 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


TROUBLE-FREE  PRODUCTION 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


With  Langsenkamp  Equipment 

•  Lanssenkamp  units  have  the  stamina  as  well  as  the  capacity  to 
meet  peak  production  loads.  Dependability  is  their  middle 
name.  Sturdy  construction 
backs  expert  design.  Their 
regularperformance  setsstand- 
’’SIHIf  '  •  '  efficiency  in  canning 

^  p  plant  operations. 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Townsend  vegetable  shoestringers,  bean  cutters, 
cherry  and  strawberry  slicers.  Townsend  Machinery  Co., 
Rome,  N.  Y. 


Improved  Kook-More  Koils  Indiana  E-Z  Adjust  Pulper 

Complete  Equipment  for  Tomato  Products  and  Pumpkin 

Conault  your  Langaertkamp  Catalog 
or  writa  for  copy 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

"Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant" 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


FOR  SALE  —  Beet  Machinery:  Two  Sterling  Slicers;  one 
Hansen  Beet  Topper  with  new  set  of  rollers;  two  Beet  Graders; 
one  Cutter  (quarterer).  All  of  the  above  can  be  inspected  at 
any  time.  Pappas  Bros.  &  Gillies  Company,  Egg  Harbor  City, 
New  Jersey. 


Indiana  Paddle  Finisher 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  — CANNED  FOODS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2420,  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — Will  be  available  for  sales  administra- 
‘  ion  December  1st.  Twelve  years’  experience  contacting  brokers 
xnd  chains.  Particularly  interested  in  canned  specialities.  Prefer 
southern  territory.  Address  Box  B-2453,  The  Canning  Trade. 


Sales  executive  desires  connection  December  1st.  National 
xperience  over  the  last  dozen  years  in  canning  vegetables  and 
Vinter  packed  lines.  Loyal,  intelligent  and  aggressive.  Age 
7.  Reply  Box  B-2454,  The  Canning  Trade. 


iERUi^ 


CORN  Canning 


EQUIPMENT 
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ALMANAC 

*  It  contains  the  answer  to  most  any 
question  you  want  to  know  about 
the  packs,  acreage,  yields,  laws, 
regulations,  labeling  requirements, 
grades  and  Where  To  Buy  your 
needs  etc.  Learn  to  use  it — you'll 
be  surprised  at  its  thoroughness. 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

20  South  Gay  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANV 


I NCORPORATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


Smile  Awhile 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcomed 


CAUGHT 

A  soldier  went  to  his  colonel  and  asked  for  leave  to  go  home 
to  help  his  wife  with  her  spring  cleaning.  “I  don’t  like  to  refuse 
you,”  said  the  colonel,  “but  I’ve  just  received  a  letter  from  your 
wife  saying  that  you  are  of  no  use  around  the  house.”  The 
soldier  saluted  and  turned  to  go.  At  the  door  he  stopped, 
turned  and  remarked:  “Colonel,  there  are  two  persons  in  this 
regiment  who  handle  the  truth  loosely,  and  I’m  one  of  them. 
I’m  not  married.” 


DANGEROUS  ILLNESS 

An  old  negro,  riding  on  a  train,  fell  asleep  with  his  mouth 
wide  open.  A  mischievous  drummer  came  along,  and,  having 
a  convenient  capsule  of  quinine  in  his  pocket,  uncorked  it  and 
sifted  the  bitter  dose  into  the  old  negro’s  mouth  at  the  root  of 
his  tongue.  Soon  the  darkey  awoke  and  became  much  perturbed. 
He  called  for  the  conductor  and  asked: 

“Boss,  is  dere  a  doctor  on  dis  here  train?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  the  conductor,  “are  you  sick?” 

“Yas,  suh,  I  sho’  is  sick.” 

“What  is  the  matter  with  you?” 

“I  dunno,  suh,  but  it  tastes  like  I  busted  my  gall.” 

NOTHING  BUT  THE  TRUTH 

A  woman  arriving  in  this  country  after  a  short  jaunt  to 
Europe  came  to  the  customs  office  on  debarking  from  the 
.steamer. 

“Anything  to  declare,  Madame?”  asked  the  official. 

“No,”  she  said,  “not  a  thing.” 

“Quite  positive?”  insisted  the  official. 

“Quite,”  she  replied  angrily. 

“Then,  Madame,”  quipped  the  official,  “am  I  to  understand 
that  the  fur  tail  hanging  down  under  your  coat  is  your  own?” 

A  man  was  fumbling  at  his  keyhole  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning.  A  policeman  saw  the  difficulty  and  came  to  the  rescue. 

“Can  I  help  you  to  find  the  keyhole  sir?”  he  asked. 

“Thas  all  right,  old  man,”  said  the  other  cheerily,  “you  jusht 
hoi’  the  housh  shtill  and  I  can  manage.” 

A  handsome  midshipman  from  Annapolis  wandered  into  a 
tennis  tourney  late  one  afternoon.  He  sat  down  beside  a 
demure  young  lady  and  asked.  “Who’s  game?” 

“I  am,”  said  the  bashful  one. 

“COMRADES”  OF  LONG  AGO 
What  is  a  Communist?  One  who  hath  yearnings 
For  equal  division  of  unequal  earnings. 

Idler  or  bungler,  or  both,  he  is  willing 
To  fork  out  his  copper  and  pocket  your  shilling. 

A  psycology  student  on  tour  of  a  feebleminded  institution 
asked  an  inmate  his  name. 

“George  Washington,”  was  the  reply. 

“But,”  said  the  perplexed  lad,  “Last  time  we  were  here  you 
were  Abraham  Lincoln.” 

“That,”  said  the  inmate  sadly,  “was  by  my  first  wife.” 

First  Golfer:  The  traps  on  the  course  are  very  annoying. 

Second  Golfer  (trying  to  putt) :  Yes,  will  you  please  shut 
yours? 

Joe:  We  had  a  fifth  at  bridge  last  night. 

Jim:  Don’t  be  silly.  You  never  had  a  fifth  at  bridge. 

Joe:  Okay.  •  Then  it  was  a  quart. 


BEDFORD 


VI  RC  I  N  I A 


The  part  of  the  automobile  which  causes  more  acident  than 
any  other  is  the  nut  that  holds  the  steering  wheel. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  EQUIPMENT 


AOENTS  for  Mochinorr  Mfro. 

Chiaholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machbiery  Corporation,  Hoopeaton,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langaenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolia,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robina  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BASIETS.  Wire.  Scalding.  Pickling,  etc. 
BELTING.  Leather. 

BLANCHERS.  Vegetable  and  Fniit 

Ayara  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chiaholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeaton,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robina  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOXES  (Metal).  Lug.  Field. 

Chiaholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wia. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chiaholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robina  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chiaholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robina  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BUCKETS.  PAILS  AND  PANS. 

Chiaholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeaton,  lU. 
F.  H.  Langaenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolia,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robina  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chiaholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeaton.  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robina  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayara  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ]. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeaton,  lU. 
A.  K.  Robina  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wia. 


CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruita. 
Chiaholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeaton,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robina  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclalr-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CLOCKS.  Proceaa  Time. 

Ayara  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chiaholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeaton,  111. 
A.  K.  Robina  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


COILS.  Cooking. 

Chiaholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeaton,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langaenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
JOS.  Oat  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS. 
Chiaholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Pood  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeaton,  Ill. 
La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYOR  BELTS,  Cloth.  Rubber.  Wire. 

Chiaholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
la  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYORS.  Hydraulic. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chiaholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeaton,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Chiaholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeaton,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robina  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CRANES  AND  HOISTS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore,  Md. 


CUTTERS  OR  CHOPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSaAGE  STACKERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wia. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chiaholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  HoojMston,  Rl. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langaenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES,  Process,  Retorts. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KNIVES.  MbceUaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corooration,  HooMston,  Rl. 
F.  H.  Langaenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corroration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langaenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langaenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  RL 
F.  H.  Langaenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEMS. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
F.  H.  Langaenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolia,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATORS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclalr-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SYRUPERS  AND  BRINERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  C^.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  RL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TANKS,  Metal,  Glass  Lined,  Wood. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Coloration,  HooMSton,  RL 
F.  H.  Langaenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolia,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  HamUton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langaenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  RL 
A.  K.  Robina  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  ^timore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


BEET  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY 


Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Rl. 


CORN  CANNING  MACHINERY 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J, 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corroration,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 
Morral  Bros.,  Mortal,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  BILKERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  Continued 


COBN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  }. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


COBH  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
Morrel  Bros,  Morrel,  Ohio. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster.  Md. 


CORN  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  F^,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


nSH  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FRUIT  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY 


Oiisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Fo^  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MILE  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CLEANERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GRADERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Bcdtimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Bedtimore,  Md. 

HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niaoara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Coiporahon,  Hoopeston,  111. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Coiporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY 


Chishoim-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GRADERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SNIPPERS. 

Qiisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS.  • 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ). 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
A.  fC.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SCALDERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  PRODUCTS  &  JUICE  MACHINERY 


COOKING  COILS  for  Ketttes  and  Tanks. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JUICE  EXTRACTORS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


JUICE  HEATERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULPERS  AND  FINISHERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
BASKETS  (Wood),  Picking. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 


BOXES,  Corrugated  or  SoUd  Fibre. 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 


CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemic2d  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CLEANING  COMPOUNDS,  Cleansers. 


FERTHIZER. 

INSECTICIDES,  Dusts,  Sprays. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 


LABELS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SALT. 

SEASONINGS 


SEEDS,  Canners*,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SEEDS,  PEA  AND  BEAN. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co..  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SEED,  TOMATO. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


SEED  TREATMENT. 


SUGAR,  DEXTROSE. 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


TIN  PLATE. 


WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 
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SHAKER 


HIKE  DEWALCO 

ADHESIVES 

THEYHt  Bma^  , 


rOK  CANHEKSI 


ROBINS  HORIZONTAL  RETORT 

Equipped  for  cooling  under  pressure 

Any  diameter  or  length.  Equipped 
with  various  types  of  square  or  round 
crates  for  loading  truck  from  track  or 
loading  by  means  of  special  truck. 

Write  for  particulars. 

General  catalog  upon  request. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC., 

Manufactures  of  Canning  Machinery 

BALTIMORE,  •  MARYLAND 


AVARS  HI-SPEED  9  Pocket  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO 

and  CUT  STRING  BEAN  FILLER 


JU/CE  DRAIN- 


P LUNGER 
ADJUSTMENT 


JUICE 

BRINER 


For  filling  whole  tomatoes 

Measures  each  can  full  alike  without 
crushing 

Larger  hopper  and  longer  shaker.  Fills 
more  whole  and  even 

Large  juice  pan — Double  valve  juicer 

Soon  pays  for  itself  in  labor  saved  over 
hand  fill 

Capacity  up  to  180  cans  per  minute. 

Also  make  a  7  pocket  Filler  for  tomatoes 
and  cut  string  beans. 


Prompt  shipment  of  com¬ 
plete  line  of  lap  pastes, 
pick-up  gums  and  cements, 
case  sealing  glue. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Baltimore 


Serving  the  Eastern  Shore 

Ollier  warehouse  stocks  conveniently  located  in 
all  canning  areas. 


DEWEY  &  ALMY  CHEMICAL  CO 


Prices  on  request 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 
Salem,  New  Jersey 
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Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.  Main  office:  New  Haven,  Conn 

Atlanta  •  Canbridge,  N.  Y.  •  Indianapolis  •  Los  Angeles  •  Memphis  •  Salinas  •  San  Antoni 
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